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INTRODUCTION 


The paper with which this volume opens was written ten 
years ago. I had then arrived as a newcomer into the 
educational field and was preparing to apply my own 
training as a social anthropologist to the problems of educa¬ 
tion in tropical areas. I still feel a newcomer in the educa¬ 


tional field, although I have been head of a department in 
the London University Institute of Education, which until 
1952 was called the Colonial Department and now is known 
as the Department of Education in Tropical Areas. During 
these years I have been in West Africa on the Elliot Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education in West Africa ; and in Central 
Africa on a Commission on the education of women and 
girls an area with which I was familiar through my field 
research as an anthropologist. I have visited Jamaica and 
British Honduras in the West Indies, and have travelled 
widely in the United States. Through these visits and in 
teaching I have tried to study my job while I was doing 
it, because it is clear that the function of a university is to 
study problems as well as to instruct. The papers in this 
volume indicate some of the directions in which I have 

myself earned on some study, and also the fields which I 
think arc ripe for further study. 

of the papers show that I have interpreted 

thfs SS e . duC , atl ° n m a ™ de sense * Anyone who works in 
this field is always sensible of a desire to give as wide a 

meaning as possible to the concept of education, and at 

the same time not to take out of the conceDt all th* H * 

r HiCh U COUM haVe ' * 'X howev'cT 
be difficult to get agreement on the idea that the whole 

of a ?y government in ‘under-developed’ and 

to FtTchaw ’ Thk r0 h C M ° fed “ Catin S the People Committed 
are se^n, 
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own people, and for governments in colonial territories 
where, for the time being at least, they represent a relation¬ 
ship with a metropolitan country, so that the people of the 
colony are brought into close contact with people of another 
culture. 

When Unesco was set up as a specialist agency of United 
Nations it coined the term * fundamental education ’ to 
describe this manifold task of getting isolated and under¬ 
privileged communities to learn what they could do to 
improve their own conditions. There were many objections 
to the use of this term, and, partly in protest, the term 
‘ community development ’ was adopted in British colonial 
territories, and its use is now widespread elsewhere. What¬ 
ever may be the name adopted for the process, it is generally 
recognised that there is a common field of endeavour in 
improving the lot of the peasant peoples in these tropical 
countries, and in this common endeavour certain principles 
and practices have been found useful. 

The papers on health and nutrition, on adult education 
and on experiments in community development all illustrate 
this wider concept of education, used in the same sense as 
it is used by Uncsco. One of the basic factors in this approach 
is that adults must be considered as well as children, and in 
some under-developed areas the most rewarding opening 
may be through the adults first. To an anthropologist this 
approach is self-evident, but I have found by experience 
that it is seldom accepted by educationists, at least by those 
brought up in a western European tradition. 

The paper on Anthropology and Education explains 
more fully than any other in this scries my own thinking 
about the relationship between these two fields, and is 
perhaps most closely connected with the paper on Cultural 
Contacts in Education given at the British Association meet¬ 
ing in August 1951. They illustrate the dual approach to 
the range of problems in which I am most interested. One 
aspect of these problems is concerned with the impact of new 
ideas, new ways of living, new methods of working, on 
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peoples who have existed for many centuries in a traditional 
cultural setting. The emphasis here is on the way in which 
these new ideas and methods of working are presented by 
the people whose job it is to put them forward. The emphasis 
is equally on the reception given to these ideas by the people 
living their lives on traditional lines. It is a two-way traffic. 
The study of this aspect of the problem should be shared by 
the educationist, the psychologist, and the sociologist or 
anthropologist. 

The second aspect of the problem is particularly one for 
the sociologist and anthropologist. It is a study of the 
results of this cultural contact and education in terms of 
the changing patterns of living and social grouping among 
the people of the tropical areas. This kind of estimate of 
social change, its degree as well as its nature, can only be 
achieved through a knowledge of the traditional society 
which is being thus altered. 

The common theme then in these papers is that of my 
own main interest : the application of social anthropology 
to educational problems. I should like to thank here all the 
students with whom I have worked in the former Colonial 
Department of the Institute of Education, whose interest 
and views have contributed so much to my own thinking • 
and also my colleagues in the Institute to whom I owe 
much, especially to the late Sir Fred Clarke. I hope this 
collection of papers may serve to stimulate and promote 
interest shown in this relatively new field of studies. 

Institute of Education MARGARET READ 

London University 
August 1953 




THE COLONIAL DEPARTMENT , INSTITUTE 

OF EDUCATION 1 


The Colonial Department of the University of London 
Institute of Education has for the past fifteen years or 
more been training men and women who were going to 
teach in the British dependencies. Some of these educa¬ 
tionists have been under appointment in the Colonial 
Education Service, others under the auspices of missionary 
societies. Much of the training given has been that of the 
usual courses for graduate teachers, combined with school 
practice and visits of observation. There have been in 
addition, however, special courses on colonial problems, 
including an introduction to social anthropology. 

It is on this latter section of the training courses that 
I would like to base these notes, as the work which we 
have been trying to do can perhaps be described as applied 
anthropology. I ought to add that before the war I was 
lecturing in social anthropology at the London School of 
Economics, and had held a Research Fellowship in Africa 
for three years, under the International African Institute. 
My research work took me to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and in the latter country especially, I had a 
rather unique opportunity of studying the effects of a wide¬ 
spread system of primary education upon the occupations 
outlook and prospects of several African tribes. In 1940 
I found myself Acting Head of this Colonial Department 
and therefore responsible for the planning and P giving of 
urses in social anthropology to people whose main interest 
was education My field experience^had led me to believe 
that social anthropology must be related to modem educa 
Uon aJong two main lines, which can perhaps be Txpr^sed 
m the form of a paradox. We say on the one h JdTat 

Insdtute^fEduc^tion^' > 4/^ , £ e ^ 1 X^^(i^^y^Q«ober I ig4^. n ^ VCrS * t ^ * - 
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Education and Social Change in Tropical Areas 

education must be related to the needs of the community 
and to the nature and pursuits of any given society. On 
the other hand, we acknowledge that modern schools and 
modem teaching are one of the most potent factors of culture 
change, and in fact we expect the schools to be the vehicles 
of new methods and new ideas in social and economic life. 

The point of view expressed in the first approach, 
relating education to the needs of the community, has been 
set out in detail in an official publication, 1 The Education 
of African Communities. For the past ten years and more 
a course has been given in the Colonial Department on 
Primitive Education,’ a course which I subsequently 
renamed. ‘ The Home Education of the Child in Tribal 
Society. It is quite clear that a course on tribal society, 
its social and political organisation, and its economic and 
religious life, must precede any lectures on the home educa¬ 
tion of children. It has been encouraging to see the wide¬ 
spread interest among educationists in such courses. One 

no apologetic for giving such lectures to those 
going out to the dependencies. Still more is it encouraging 
to see the interest shown in such courses by those who are 
on their first furlough, and I myself think that on the whole 
it is far more profitable for people to come to these lectures 
who have some knowledge of the area where they arc 
working and of its problems. A short introductory' course, 
combined if possible with some preliminary' language work, 
can be of undoubted use to people before they' go overseas, 
but the real application of anthropological methods and 
principles can only be grasped by people who know at 
first hand the social implications of educational work in 
a particular area. 

This leads me to my second main line of approach : 
the study of schools and of modern teaching as factors of 
change in tribal society. The social and economic effects 
of education, of schools rather, cannot of course be studied 
apart from other forms of culture contact, administrative, 

1 Col. No. 103, H.M.S.O. 
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agricultural, medical, missionary, commercial. But it 
becomes increasingly clear that educationists must under¬ 
stand not only the implications of what they are doing to 
individual children and to the society of which these children 
are a part, but also the relation of the school as a new 
social unit in a community to other new social units such 
as local governments, churches, progressive societies, trade 
unions and so on. 


In recent years men and women with experience over¬ 
seas have been coming to the Colonial Department with 
problems along these lines which they want to work on 
while they are on furlough. Some of them find courses 
of lectures and seminars stimulating. Others want more 
time to read, with suggestions for reading, and the oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss their problems in what we call here ‘ the 
tutorial ’—an individual form of tuition which, though it 
may take up a lot of time, invariably bears good fruit. 

Here are some of their problems, all of which I regard 
as falling within the province of applied anthropology : 
the relation of the local school to local native administra¬ 
tions ; must modem education detribalise the Africans ? • 
the effects of girls’ boarding schools upon the future marriage 

!;[ e ° f , t ' 1C ? rls ; the P r °hlems of reabsorbing 
boys into village life after they have attained a certain 

educational standard ; the relation of youth organisations 

to schools and to tribal society and the methods of collecting 
and of teaching tribal history. collecting 

they 1 ™feL h H aVe ap f eared far in these notes as though 
Inches* Ind ^ t^aya^d the wist 

ass £ 

ment. Coursesif lec^ T t C r 

cannot be hmited for example to • tr^-'lie^andt 
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fact I have always found that attempts to put modern 
English society under the anthropological magnifying glass 
have met with considerable success—at least as far as 
arousing interest is concerned. I used to meet with con¬ 
siderable opposition from educated Africans, who resented, 
and quite rightly, their particular society being studied as 
primitive. As a different anthropological approach has 
been gradually built up, .Africans and West Indians have 
become enthusiastic students of their own society, and have 
found no little amusement and profit in studying modern 
English life. I ought perhaps to add that work in the 
Colonial Department is not strictly confined to areas known 
as British colonies. People with experience in India and 
Burma, for example, have joined the courses, and found it 
valuable to apply anthropological methods to the problems 
of their work. 

To conclude these notes I would like to indicate the 
main directions in which I think anthropological studies 
can be applied to educational problems. The first is in 
those areas, now relatively few', which are called ‘ un¬ 
touched, where culture contact is in its infancy and where 
the very beginnings of educational and medical work can 
be studied. There the anthropologist can work closely 
with the pioneer teachers and medical staff, helping them 
to understand the society in which they are working and 
watching the results of this new venture. If an anthro¬ 
pologist cannot work on the spot with these pioneers, they 
themselves can be given some preparation before they go, 
and further assistance on furlough. 

The second line of study is that which attempts to assess 
the effect, over a given period, of schools and of the teaching 
in them upon a changing society. This is the kind of study 
w hich should precede any extensive replanning of education 
in a given area, or any reorientation of the economic life 
of the people. 

The third line is related to mass education, especially 
to adult-literacy campaigns. Here anthropological methods 
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must be called in to survey the society in order to see (a) what 
influential groups will support and maintain the campaigns, 
and ( h) what probable forms of progress, and possibly too 
of tension, the new-found skills of reading and the new 
ideas generated may produce. 

The fourth direction is an extension of this work now 
being done in the Colonial Department to some of the main 
teacher-training centres in the colonies. It seems self- 
evident that if anthropological research and study can 
contribute to educational policy in the colonies, some at 
least of that research and study should be carried out by 
the staffs of selected training colleges on the spot. This 
will, of course, involve special training in anthropological 
method for members of staff concerned with ‘ social studies,’ 
who in their turn should be doing some local research and 
on the basis of this research training others. There is no 
need to fear the watering down, or ‘popularisation,’ of 
anthropological science provided that research and teaching 
go hand in hand, and provided that anthropologists as a 
body are vigorous in reviewing their methods and scientific 
in applying them to modern problems. 



CULTURAL FACTORS AND NUTRITIONAL 

PROBLEMS 1 


It is encouraging to find that the topic on which I have 
been asked to speak today is regarded as one of the back¬ 
ground problems of nutrition. As I sec it, it includes the 
place in a people's life and culture of the growing, preparing 
and eating of food. It includes also their attitudes towards 
the food they eat and the relation of their practices and 
attitudes in respect of food to their beliefs about health 
and disease. 

I assume throughout this paper that we are concerned 
not only with analysing these cultural factors but also with 
teaching a modern scientific approach in nutrition. YVe 
want to find the most speedy and most efficacious methods 
of introducing new and unfamiliar ideas and ensuring that 
they are accepted and acted upon. That is perhaps the 
chief problem of health education the world over, and 
not only among illiterate and under-privileged people in 
tropical areas. 

As a social anthropologist in my present job as Head 
of the Department of Tropical Education in the University 
of London, I am concerned to relate the examination and 
analysis of people’s beliefs and practices to the problems 
of modern education, including health education in tropical 
areas. 

In this situation it is clear to me, and I am sure to you 
also, that the introduction of western science among illiterate 
peoples is not a process of writing on a tabula rasa. Before 
modern medical science and modern education touched 
these people, they had their own ways of dealing with life 
and its problems, whether in food shortages, infant feeding 
or minor ailments. As one old woman in a village in 

1 * Cultural Factors in Relation to Nutritional Problems in the Tropics, 
Proceedings of the International Congress on Tropical Medicine, Washington, D.C., 
May 1948. 

0 . 128 ) 
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Central Africa once told me, ‘ You Europeans think you have 
everything to teach us. You tell us we eat the wrong food, 
treat our babies the wrong way, give our sick people the 
wrong medicine ; you are always telling us we are wrong. 
Yet, if we had always done the wrong things, we should all 
be dead. And you see we are not.’ 

You will expect me, I dare say, as an anthropologist, to 
discuss such matters as taboos, superstitions and witchcraft. 
That is what a social anthropologist is generally asked about 
in connection with food habits, and I am afraid I am goin- 
to disappoint you. Any short paper on a topic as wide 
this one is bound to be highly selective. I set myself, there- 
T 0 ’ some JPP r °ach which would be common to 

our V ?? t rA PC ° P,CS and CU,tUrCS Which fal1 within 

u field, and I think we can find similar types of cultural 

factors among all the peoples who live on the basis of a 
peasant economy. 

There are certain common elements in peasant life in 
the tropics which those of us who know it at first hand 
will easily recognise : dependence on and love of the land • 

agnculture as a means of livelihood ; a measure of s df 

suffiaency, at least in foodstuffs; family units of labour • 
the dominance of climatic conditions. Among most peasant 

and resulting poor health !* 1 Cnt ’ insccurit V of l^ng 

CuUmal Attitudes towards Food 

^venCTcomum'!’ mos * attention has naturally been 
(U 38 ) mption of food, because it is fairly easily 
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reducible to the quantitative terms which are necessary to 
establish the relation between food intake and the state 
of an individual's health, and also because it is here that 
the qualitative analysis of foodstuffs must take place. There 
are other cultural factors in the consumption of food, how¬ 
ever, besides the statistical and scientific analysis of what 
is eaten. I will mention here only three, and ask you to 
consider their relevance both to the study of existing food 
habits and to any planned improvements in nutrition. 

The first is the varying social units for cooking food and 
eating meals. These depend upon the social organisation 
of the people into domestic groups, culturally determined 
by kinship or status or other similar principles. Among 
the African peoples with whom I lived, it was rare to find 
men eating in a family group with wives and children. 
Quite often children ate with their grandmothers or some 
other relative. In cooking the food, in serving it out, in 
teaching children table manners, in the proverbs and stories 
with the eating of food as their theme—it is in such surround¬ 
ings that attitudes towards food arc built up. The people who 
impress these attitudes on succeeding generations are not 
necessarily the child's own parents. 

A second factor which is apparent in surroundings such 
as I have just mentioned is the nature of the socially desirable 
standards in daily food. It is sometimes assumed by out¬ 
siders that the monotony of the daily diet in most tropical 
areas is what the people themselves desire. In Africa, I 
found the people indignantly denying this, saying that an 
unvarying diet ‘ makes the food go black in our throats.’ 
It is true that they seem to do very little about relieving the 
monotony, except at the periodic feasts, when enthusiasm 
runs high over the quantities of meat and fish and varieties 
of cereals and vegetables. When some contact has been 
established with European standards and ways of living, 
it is important to study the attitudes towards European 
foods in terms of their social desirability. 

A third factor which I found existing widely was the 
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relative uniformity of diet even when standards of living 
in other respects differed quite considerably. It was evident 
that families preferred to spend money, when they had it, 
on better houses, more clothes, with occasional bursts of 
expenditure on ceremonies such as weddings, rather than 
raise the level of their daily diet. In times of scarcity 
those who had money could and did buy food and, there¬ 
fore, did not suffer hunger, but in normal times they ate 

much the same as their poorer neighbours, both in quality 
and in quantity. 

If we are to understand the cultural influences determin¬ 
ing people’s attitude towards their food supply, we have 
to consider the particular aspects of food production in 
peasant society, and also of the distributive element in 
peasant economy. After the agricultural experts have 
investigated land utilisation and methods of cultivation in 
relation to production, there still remain the sociological 
factors of the organisation of labour units to work on family 
farms and of the choice between growing food crops and 
growing cash crops. There remain, too, the imponderable 

chma.° OS,< ^ elemen “ of workin g against the hazards of 
climate and pests and soil deterioration. Many peasant 

peoples rely on help, in the face of these hazards from 

sistence m spite of scientific teaching, are evidence of P thr* 

a re^ar^nd adequate fooVsupply “ l ° 

pologLtTnd bother! both -thro- 

between production and ^ conce P t the relation 

Of distribution being omh.er U r P,1 °^ * JP*- the «>«°r 

attitudes towards food, and tha^ey a "1“' 
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detailed study. As one illustration, I will cite the impor¬ 
tance of internal-produce markets, both in stimulating food 
production and in popularising a more varied diet through 
a shop-window technique. Anyone who has studied such 
markets cannot fail to be impressed with their potential 
influence in combating apathy and conservatism and 
encouraging energy and initiative in peasant production. 


Cultural Attitudes towards Health and Disease 

Part of the basic training of a social anthropologist teaches 
that you cannot take a modern concept like nutrition, built 
on the relation between food and health, and expect to find 
its precise counterpart in the beliefs and practices of a people 
living under different cultural influences from those of our 
western society. Hence I have had to talk about markets, 
and table manners, and labour units, as integral parts of 
a study of food in the culture of a peasant people. And 
now, in order to examine a people’s attitude towards disease, 
you will have to take the inevitable plunge into their 
weltanschaung —to understand their thoughts about the 
nature of the universe, their ideas about the origin and 
nature of good and evil, about the motive springs of human 
conduct. These lie beneath the way in which people face 
disease and the death which may result from it, and the 
way in which they attempt to influence and control natural 
forces and processes by supernatural means. Hence arise 
the ritual of prayers and sacrifices to the ancestral spirits 
in time of danger whether from drought or disease, the 
use of protective magic to avert illness or accident, the 
systems set up for the detection and diagnosis of illness 
caused by bad magic, sorcery and witchcraft. 

Having said this, I am going to qualify it on the basis 
of my experience among certain African peoples. When 
they said of a man ‘ sakhala bwino ’—‘ he is not well ’—they 
might be describing a situation which to them was natural 
and ordinary, or one in which they recognised a super- 
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natural element. For example, if a man vomited after 
drinking great quantities of beer, they saw nothing super¬ 
natural in the situation. If, however, he suddenly began 
vomiting for no apparent reason, they were alarmed and 
sought the appropriate means for diagnosing and treating 
the illness by calling on supernatural aid. 

In spite, however, of certain conditions in which a 
pragmatic empirical approach is evident, by far the greater 
range of illness is attributed to some supernatural or occult 
influence—a point of view which is difficult for us to under¬ 
stand, especially when we have to cross the barriers of 
language and culture and environment. I should like to 
suggest two aspects of this problem which seem to me 
particularly relevant to nutritional studies. 

The first is the belief in magic in relation to the preparing 
and eating of food. I remember scores of times watching 
a woman look over the basket of maize-meal porridge which 
she had just taken from the cooking pot to send to her 
husband at the men’s eating place. She went over and over 
it picking out tiny specks of husk or dust, for she knew, and 
knew, that if her husband noticed any extraneous matter 
in his food he would at once suspect her of putting magic 
in it whether to make him love her more, or to protect 
him from the consequences of some evil act of her own or 

d ° harm - } n order to understand these practices 
and beliefs, one had to follow up the alleged results of such 

tampering with food. The persistence of these beliefs has 

f“7 VCr ’ an lm P 0 «ant relation to the introduction of new 
foods and new methods of cooking. 

of nT he ^ COnd ' S u he SOcial esteem in which certain kinds 
huh . '1 SUCh as herba >>sts and diviners are held as 

distinct from those who practise sorcery and witchcraft and 

are regarded as the enemies of society. We are caught here 

- ~ ~ tuns, atvsnsr 
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in opposing western science, as the film Forgotten Village 
reminded us. It seems to me that we need to go further 
in examining their methods and attitudes, since they un¬ 
doubtedly represent, to the people they serve, a measure 
of security in the face of disease and danger. Until we 
understand more clearly the nature of that security, we 
shall have little clue to the psychological results of the 
clash of cultures we inevitably cause with our modern 
teaching. 

Conclusion 

It is on this note of culture change that I want to end, and 
I want to relate it to the third division of my subject, which 
I have not been able to develop, and which is concerned 
with the handing down of cultural patterns and attitudes 
from one generation to the next. Every society endeavours 
to do this in order to preserve some cultural continuity. In 
the field of food and health, in most of the areas we are 
thinking about, the traditional beliefs and practices run 
counter to those of modern science. The main drive of 
modern teaching is in the schools. When it is at variance 
with the traditional practices of the home, psychological 
conflicts causing insecurity may be set up within the child. 
Where the children follow one line of teaching and the 
parents another, social rifts may appear in society between 
young and old, between those following the new knowledge 
and those holding to the traditional sanctions. 

There are two sides to this problem as I sec it at present. 
One is the conflict between parents and their children in 
respect of the new learning. This in time will solve itself 
as educated parents increase in number. The other is the 
general disintegration which follows the discrediting of 
beliefs, the discarding of ritual, and the insecurity of the 
no-man’s land between traditional faith and modem 
knowledge. This social disintegration must be anticipated 
by a constructive attempt to build up a society which can 
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hold together and assume responsibility for common tasks 
in the field of food and health. It will not be easy, but 
the time has gone by, as the world situation reminds us, 

when science can go forward only at the expense of social 
solidarity. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE AMONG PRE-LITERATES' 


°d a > accepted criterion of good government that 
the standards of health of a people should be raised at least 
to minimum levels. At first sight, with the aid of medical 
science and modern methods of education, this seems 
relatively simple. In fact it raises a host of fundamental 


problems, which in this country we have been recognising 
for some time past. We have realised for example that the 
approach in health education depends to some extent on 
the attitudes of people towards health and disease. This is 


an almost unexplored field in this country, but its primary 
importance is being increasingly recognised. It has been 
suggested that it might be of interest to consider some 


of the parallel problems among pre-literate peoples in 
backward areas, who are sometimes referred to as ‘ primitive 
communities.’ 


In planning health education among a people living 
under the normal conditions of western civilisation, we 
make, tacitly or explicitly, certain assumptions. We take 
it for granted for example that everyone can read, and 
that the radio and the cinema are accessible to the great 
majority. That means that any type of propaganda, 
whether official or scientific or commercial, can and does 


reach large numbers of people. One has only to do a little 
statistical work on the number and frequency of patent 
medicine advertisements in the London Tubes to realise 


that commercial firms know how to play upon people's 
interest and fears in avoiding or curing ills of all kinds. 

We assume too that there are accessible to the majority 
of people all the modern facilities of doctors, nurses, hospitals 
and chemists in the case of illness, and of decent housing 
and sanitary services to assist in maintaining public health. 

Assumptions such as the above can be checked and con- 


1 ‘ Attitudes towards Health and Disease among Pre-literate Peoples, 
Health Education Journal , October 1948. 
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firmed on a factual basis. There are however other assump¬ 
tions which are less easily verifiable. We might say, for 
example, though I am not sure if we should be justified, 
that the majority of people had some basis of scientific 
knowledge by which they could understand the relation 
between cause and effect in health and disease. We might 
also say that the majority of people want to be fit and to 
keep fit, and that they have a positive attitude towards 
health, and an understanding of what being fit means. It 
is probably true that we need a great deal more knowledge 
about these two assumptions among people living under 
conditions called civilised. Perhaps if we had more basic 
knowledge of this kind about our own people, we should 
be better equipped to understand the attitudes of those 
peoples whom I have called pre-literate. 

It would be unjustifiable to make any generalisations 
on this topic over a wide field, and I shall therefore confine 
my remarks to Africa, and in particular to that part of 
Central Africa where I spent three years in field research. 
The particular knowledge which can be gained of one or 
more tribes and their neighbours should enable an anthro¬ 
pologist to make some contribution to problems of health 
education, especially if he has been able to live arnon^ the 
people in their villages and use their language with some 
ease in his contacts with them. 


Although the problems of health and nutrition are so 
closely related I propose here, because of the limitations 

hrThl' Ifi° nfine rCmarks to P c °P le ’ s attitude towards 

health and disease and to consider first how far it is possible 

I worked, any positive ideas on health ; then to go on and 

discuss some aspects of their attitude towards disease • and 

finally to consider certain problems which arise hi the 
investigation of these attitudes . 1 n the 

l * 
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Health and the African 

It is of course unlikely that in any society, civilised or pre- 
literate, we should get from the majority of individuals any 
ready answer, or probably any articulate response, to the 
question, ‘ What do you think being healthy means ? ’ In 
any case an anthropologist does not go about in an African 
village asking that kind of question in a direct way. The 
answer to it indeed lies far on in his knowledge of a people. 
For example one of the constantly reiterated phrases which 
struck my ear in the early days of living in African villages 
was akhala bwino —‘ he is well ’—used in answer to inquiries 
about relatives and neighbours, with its converse sakhala 
bwino —‘ he is not well.’ Apart from its being used in a 
more or less conventional way, much as we say ‘ Quite well, 
thank you ’ in response to the inquiry, ‘ How are you ? ’ 
there are certain implications about the state of 4 being 
well ’ which the anthropologist sooner or later finds that 
he wants to follow up. This process of following-up, how 
it is done and how the results arc assessed, I cannot go into 
here. But I am going to suggest that there arc three out¬ 
standing criteria of 4 positive health,’ if one may use that 
phrase, which were inherent in the thinking and beliefs 
of the African tribes whom I studied. 

The first of these was the possession of physical strength 
and endurance. This kind of strength was necessary for 
the daily and seasonal performance of men's and women's 
work. It involved such actions as lifting and carrying 
weights, hoeing, pounding corn, using an axe, etc., and 
there was an implicit standard, within a wide range of 
variation, which constituted a man or woman as 4 strong,’ 
and below which they were definitely 4 weak.’ One heard, 
for example, young men when discussing possible brides for 
themselves assess the girls they knew,as 4 strong ’ or 4 weak. 
Besides strength shown in action, there was strength shown 
in endurance, whether walking long distances, carrying 
heavy loads, enduring hunger, or pain, etc. Some of the 
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tests given in initiation rites demonstrated this kind of 
strength in endurance. I have never forgotten the sight 
of a girl, at the end of the ritual surrounding her first men¬ 
struation, sitting in the water of a cold mountain stream 
and struggling to prevent any outward signs of shivering, 
with her elders looking on to see how she was taking it. 

The second criterion was that of reproductive capacity 
the ability to beget, and to conceive and bear living 
children. As I shall suggest in a moment, the concept of 
this quality of health was shown most clearly in the attitude 
towards its absence—that is in the attitude towards impotence 
and sterility. The emphasis on the importance of reproduc¬ 
tion and fertility is well known among African peoples. In 
an interesting recent contribution to the more philosophical 
aspects of this particular factor in African life, a Dutch 
missionary working in the Congo examines the concept 

of la force vitale .* It is to be hoped that he and others will 
follow this further. 


The third criterion is much more elusive than the other 
two. I should describe it as a general sense of well-being 
which includes psychological adjustment as well as physical 
fitness Again its positive qualities are seen most clearly 
through its negative aspects, but as I lived longer among 
the African villagers I became more convinced that both 
individuals and groups were aware or this sense of well¬ 
being, or its absence, and that whole villages and families 
were said to be well ’ because things were going smoothly 
and people were enjoying life. It was somcfhing more 

positive than an absence of illness or of disaster, o/of rifts 
in the social group. 2 11115 
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health,’ and ask what sakhala bwino —‘ he is not well ’— 
means, we find at least two distinct sets of phenomena. 
The first relates to what I have called the negative aspects 
of the positive qualities of health. There are people who 
are weaklings and unable to carry out adequately the 
normal routine of daily activities. This may be due to 
weakness of a temporary nature, or more permanent, 
arising from some inherent physical disability. Then there 
are the men and women who are impotent or sterile, con¬ 
ditions which cause grave concern among African people, 
and lead to persistent seeking for ‘ cures ’ of many kinds. 
I would add to this group the women who have a series 
of miscarriages, or seem unable to bear living children. 

Then lastly there are the people who are ailing, ‘ unfit,’ 
miserable, suffering from general malaise of a physical or 
psychological nature, but without any very distinct symptoms. 
It is perhaps important to note here that so far I have been 
purely descriptive, placing ideas and concepts in certain 
categories for purposes of examination and leaving on one 
side all questions relating to cause and effect. This condition 
of ‘ general unfitness ’ is only a little less elusive when it 
comes to describing it than the positive condition of well¬ 
being. It is however closely connected with some of 
the explanations given about why people are not well, 
and I shall return to it later when dealing with these 
explanations. 

The second set of phenomena relates to definite illnesses 
which can be recognised by certain symptoms. These may 
be shivering and headache in fever, coughing in respiratory 
diseases, eruptions and inflammation in venereal diseases, 
acute pain in rheumatism, etc. In these cases, when saying 
a person is not well, the Africans I knew would always add, 
‘ he is coughing,’ or ‘ he is shivering,’ or ‘ he is in great 
pain.’ In this category I would place also accidents involving 
physical injury', such as burns, broken bones, cuts from an 
axe, etc. The main element in this category' is the recognition 
of distinct symptoms, whereas in the former there is little 
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to describe in the way of symptoms, though there is recog¬ 
nition of ‘ not being well.’ 


Science or Magic 

We come now to the problems concerned with the analysis 
of these attitudes towards health and disease. I referred at 
the beginning of this article to the assumption sometimes 
made that people living in western * civilised ’ countries 
have some understanding of the relation between cause and 
effect in health and disease. The generalisation is often 
made, for instance, that western peoples have a ‘ scientific ’ 
attitude towards disease, and Africans have a * magical ’ or 
‘ mystical ’ attitude towards it. Such generalisations not 
only obscure the factual basis of a situation, but also vitiate 
any adequate analysis of it. I would say that there is no 
short cut to, and no simple explanation of, the African’s 
attitude towards disease. When a particular tribe believes 
that if a menstruating woman puts salt into the food she 
is cooking, her family will suffer from a 4 wasting disease,* 
Europeans arc apt to use that as an example of a 4 magical’’ 
attitude towards illness, and immediately to build °other 
generalisations around it. Perhaps it is useful to point out 
that m the area where I found that belief about salt deeply 
entrenched, 1 found also the neighbouring tribe completely 
sceptical about what they called 4 that nonsense about salt.’ 

* • •.• d °_.? 0t think that in an y P art of the world, whether 
civilised or pre-literate, we can understand fully a people’s 

attitude towards health and disease unless we approach it 

by the road of their wellanschaung, or their beliefs about the 

na urc of the universe, the direction of human life, and the 

nature of good and evil. That would seem to put oft' any 

understanding by Europeans of African attitudes towards 

disease almost indefinitely, and vice versa. It is not necessary 

however to be so pessimistic, since there are two s^ts of 

people who have to some extent crossed the bridge between 

the two worlds of thought. One is the European ^ hro . 
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pologist who has brought an objective and scientific mind to 
bear on the problems of magic. Professor Evans Pritchard’s 
study of magic among the Azandc is outstanding in this field. 1 
The other is the African who has been given a modern 
scientific education, and yet is aware of, and in close touch 
with, the thought of his own people. Such Africans are 
not very numerous as yet, but they arc increasing. In so 
far as they do not dismiss the ideas of their own people with 
a wave of the hand as ‘ superstition,’ they have much to 
contribute to this joint study. 

Let us return again to that group of illnesses or accidents 
which are characterised by marked symptoms. When a 
European is seized with a sudden acute pain, or with per¬ 
sistent vomiting after food, he goes to a doctor for diagnosis 
and treatment. So did the Africans among whom I worked. 
The difference, as we see it, is that the European doctor 
makes his diagnosis and advises treatment on the basis of his 
scientific training and experience. The African ‘ doctor ’ 
approaches his patient and his complaint on a different 
basis. In seeking the cause of the illness, he takes his patient 
into his confidence to an extent that a European doctor is 
generally unable to do, because a European patient has 
often not got the necessary advanced scientific knowledge 
to understand a medical explanation of his condition. 

The African ‘ doctor,’ however, and his patient share to 
a large extent their basic knowledge and belief about 
disease—that it is caused by spiritual, or, if you like, personal 
agencies. Someone or some spirit is causing this illness. It 
is the ‘ doctor’s * business to find out who this is, and among 
the tribes whom I knew this was done mainly by divination 
of various types. There was also a prolonged cross-question¬ 
ing of the patient and of the friends and relatives with him, 
by means of which the ‘ doctor ’ discovered any potential 
enemies of his patient and the causes of the enmity. 

We will go back for a moment to the illness which is not 
characterised by marked symptoms, but is a general malaise, 

1 Witchcraft y Oracles and Alagic among the Azande, O.U.P., *937- 
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when a person ‘just doesn’t feel up to the mark.’ When 
Europeans feel this way they generally brood on their 
condition for a time, and perhaps try home remedies, 
perhaps try to guess for themselves what is the matter. 
They may go to a doctor, or they may delay until more 
definite symptoms appear, according to the general outlook 
on health and illness which they and their relatives share. 
The Africans whom I knew did much the same. They 
brooded over their condition, but more in terms of who 


was doing them some bad turn, rather than seeking a 
physical cause within themselves. When it was apparent 
in a village that a particular man or woman was so brood¬ 
ing over their condition, and perhaps was getting thinner 
in the process, ‘ wasting ' as they called it, everyone else 
began to speculate too, and rumours ran round the village 
about likely or unexpected evil intentions on someone’s part. 

It will now perhaps be apparent, even from these very 
limited observations, that in the case of the Africans, at any 
rate, their attitude about the onset of illness and its cause 
is determined by their beliefs about the nature of personality, 
of human relationships, of the power of spiritual forces 
(using spiritual in the sense of non-material), and of the 
reaction of the physical frame to unseen influences. I have 
purposely kept this discussion within the realm of inter¬ 


personal, or inter-spiritual relationships, and have not 
attempted to touch on the nature and use of material 
objects, whether animate or inanimate, in causing and 
curing illness. Nor have I done any labelling of particular 
actions as witchcraft, sorcery, magic, etc. All I have 
attempted within the limits of this article is to indicate 
what I think, from my own observations, are important 
lines to follow up. It may be alleged that I have over¬ 
rationalised this brief introduction to African attitudes 
though I do not think I have. VVe Europeans sometime 
g t so earned away with the excitement and novelty of 
magic m African life, or else so impatient with its apparent 
irrationalism, that we forget that Africans have minds and 
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emotions like our own, and that they too seek for under¬ 
standing of the human problems of life and death, of health 
and disease. 


Opportunities for Research 

Within this relationship of a people’s weltanschaung and their 
attitudes towards health and disease, lie of course their 
religious beliefs and practices. That is an immense subject 
in itself which I have not even referred to here. Nor have 
I touched at all on the relation between diagnosis and 
treatment and psychology, whether the practitioner is 
European and scientifically trained, or African, with little 
or no scientific knowledge. All these are fields open to 
research, and I believe that some of the most fruitful research 
will be done here by Africans and Europeans working 
together. 



EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN NON 
A UTONO MO US TERRI TO RIES 1 


The colonial powers are at a critical stage in their relations 

with the colonial peoples. The series of political crises 

which we face today, both within the colonies and from 

the Communist-inspired world outside, has caused this 

immediate period to be a turning-point in the history of 

education. Never before have we had such a challenge to 

our past work, our present efforts, our future planning/* To 

those of us who arc concerned with education in colonial 

territories, it is a challenge to take stock, to reflect, and in 

the light of our reflections to plan wisely and to execute 
speedily. 


This then is the setting in which colonial education 
problems must be discussed, in the cold light of realism 
and not in that rosy glow of idealism which so often pervades 
educational discussions. No one of us, whatever his field 

of ZurTt- b i C> h ? J any doubt about thc importance 

nrobahlv ," “ “ development. There may be, there 
probably ,s, some scepticism about the extent to which 

education can be pushed horizontally, and about the 

ensity with which the higher stages can be developed 

for erf 3 Y V N ° ° nC ° f th ° Ugh ’ is unaware of the clamour 
for education at every level among the vocal few and the 

awakening multitudes of the colonial peoples. 

Ve are all aware, grimly aware, of the limiting factors 

wou"d ,ik y e a t n o dr m T C h d r° nnel in carrying ° U ‘ * - 

woum like to do. This does not make it any easier to fw 

At this turning point in educational history, when we 
Co, °4^ApSS5S2/°a r , ^touXS U , 9 5 o n ' Principlcs and Methods of 
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want to lay emphasis on planning and carrying out, we 
find ourselves tossed about by the winds of educational 
doctrine. There is no steady direction in these air currents 
of educational thought, except in the totalitarian countries, 
and our responsibilities are not made easier by this un¬ 
certainty of conviction and direction to be found in educa¬ 
tional circles. 

In this paper we shall be considering educational plan¬ 
ning and administration as much as, if not more than, 
curriculum content. We shall be looking at the full range 
of education in the colonial territories from the ‘ bush ’ 
school to the university, or, in the words of a recent publica¬ 
tion from Indonesia, From Illiteracy to the University. 

We cannot help being aware, in all the territories with 
which we are concerned, of the wide differences in the 
degree of education reached in different parts of one colony, 
and between one colony and another. Such variations make 
generalisations difficult, but not necessarily meaningless. 

The first part of this paper will be a review of some 
general considerations about education in colonial areas, 
finishing with a brief reference to some independent countries 
which have a large ‘ backward ' population. The second 
section will take up some fundamental practical issues, 
which are common to most areas, such as the financing 
of education, the agencies responsible for it, and the needs 
of predominantly rural communities. In the third section, 
we shall look at some particular current problems, as they 
appear in British Africa and the West Indies. 

Some General Considerations about Education in Mon-autonomous 

Areas 

We have called the present time a turning point in the 
history of education, because of the challenge to the colonial 
powers of the illiterate masses and the undeveloped poten¬ 
tialities in the areas for which they are responsible. Though 
the history of education in Europe has been written and 
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rewritten from many angles, there is a strange lack of 
historical material on the educational side of European 
contact in Africa, the West Indies and S.E. Asia. 

In colonial education we are dealing with a historical 
process which began on a certain date, and has certain 
defined and recognisable stages which follow one another 
chronologically. It is surely of the first importance that 
there should be a history of education, conceived and 
carried out in the best objective traditions of historical 
research and presentation, for each colonial territory, to 
be used by those who are planning education and the 
teachers who are carrying it out. In this historical survey 
the initial impetus and motives for introducing ‘ Western * 
education, as well as the agencies by which it was introduced, 
need making clear. The successive systems of education 
from the initial start up to the present time should be traced, 
whether under voluntary agencies or the State, or a com¬ 
bination of both. The process of welding together diverse 
systems into an administrative whole can be studied in 
educational codes and ordinances, including as it docs 
establishment of financial provision on an increasing scale. 
It should be possible, too, through an examination of reports 
speeches and legislative debates, to get some idea, even 
though an incomplete one, of the ideology held at different 
stages in educational development by those who were 
responsible for its planning and practice. 

There is a wide field here for co-operation between 
students of social history and educational workers, who 
vant to know about the foundations on which they are 

narrl 1 " 5 ' ^ which is P artl Y ‘investigation’ and 

P " y> more strl ^ tl y speaking, ‘ research.' In any case, it 
• / CS a S rea * deal °f correlation and writing up of exist- 
mg known material, as well as seeking for other sou™ 
winch may be known but have not been examined 

present crisis is in itself a sufficient reason for a 
stoncal study of educational achievement in the past It 
“* moreover, essential in order that the present slageTached 
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and the present system of education can be properly assessed 
and evaluated. This is important both for the Europeans 
taking part in colonial education and for the colonial peoples 
themselves. An objective approach to educational develop¬ 
ment in any one area will assist Europeans in understanding 
present difficulties and anomalies instead of merely being im¬ 
patient with them. It will also assist them to understand 
the perplexing psychological reactions of colonial peoples to 
suggested reforms in the curriculum or in pedagogical 
techniques. This historical process of education is something 
which the colonial peoples themselves have experienced, 
and as we know the educated group sets a high value on 
what it has done for them. When the winds of educational 
doctrine blow at gale force, and the colonial peoples are 
asked to accept this and that new proposal, their answer is 
often conservative and apparently reactionary. Nothing 
but an adequate history of this process will show us, who 
arc outsiders, the reasons for this perplexing attitude. 

If we can achieve these histories of educational develop¬ 
ment in colonial areas we shall at least have a firm basis 
of facts. The need for this equipment, of an objective and 
indisputable character, is the more apparent when we come 
to look at the other general considerations, which have 
been grouped under the following headings : political, 
ideological and cultural. 

It is difficult for colonial powers today not to feel that 
they are standing at the bar of the world, justifying their 
retention of colonial territories and their conduct towards 
them. This arraignment at the bar is generally conceived 
of in political terms, namely that colonial status must be 
exchanged, sooner or later, by consent or by force, for 
independence within or outside a commonwealth or similar 
grouping of states. In the process of achieving independence, 
what part does the education of the colonial peoples play . 
To what extent is educational planning dominated, or at 

least partly determined, by this political goal ? 

The answer to the first of these questions lies in the 
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historical process of education, and its evaluation in terms 
of present-day needs. Putting the second question to a 
group of educationists has the same effect as opening 
Aeolus’ bag of the winds. To a group concerned with 
colonial administration it appears as a sensible and pertinent 
question. The answer can therefore be given to them while 
the educationists listen to the howling of the winds. 

It is clear that if an educational system is to play a part 

in training a people for self-government, it must train the 

future citizens to assist in the production of greater wealth 

for the territory in order to finance social services, and 

therefore it must be closely related to the plans for economic 

development. This will affect educational planning at the 

top level where technicians of a high order are trained in 

engineering, agriculture and forestry for example. It will 

affect also at the lower levels the man who is going to be 

the peasant farmer or agricultural worker or mine worker, 

so that he may do his work with increased intelligence 
and effort. 


In areas such as the British colonies, where there is a 
strong tendency to develop local government, certain limited 
spheres of administration must be handed over to the local 
authorities. The enthusiasm for education and the passionate 
belief in it in many areas makes the primary schools a suit¬ 
able field for local responsibility. As we shall see later on 
in this paper, this local enthusiasm often takes the form 
of additional local taxation for their own schools. 

A less concrete problem which presents itself to educa¬ 
tionists is that of creating the concept of a common citizen¬ 
ship among children and adults whose loyalties had hitherto 
been on a very restricted scale. This may, to some people 
savour of indoctrination, but that is no argument for evading 

w^l Cha Cn r §e ’ < ? , . tlzenshi P can be a matter of practice as 
well as of teaching, and school societies, management 

commmeK of schools, parent-,eacher associatio^ faTbe 

liTTn 51115 grOU P $ of P e °P le concerned 

with the common good of their children and with service 
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to the community. In colonial areas where there is a 
plural society,’ this task of creating a common citizenship 
is far more formidable, especially when the schools and 
colleges are on a segregated pattern. 

The educationist and the administrator will have to get 
together on one problem which is common to both—the 
degree to which increased educational facilities can be 
provided, and the whole process speeded up. This feature 
of the colonial situation is one in which European experience 
has little to offer, outside the Soviet Union. The educational 
process in Europe has been so slow and so gradual over the 
centuries, that European educationists are at a loss when 
faced with the present challenge. We all know advocates 
of the slogan, ‘ It will take a thousand years to change these 
people.’ The majority of us cannot accept that, but our 
perplexity in the present crisis is another argument for a 
speedy assessment and evaluation of what we have done 
in the past. 

From the earliest days of European contact with the 
colonial peoples, whether as explorers, traders, missionaries 
or administrators, the dominant group, that is the Europeans, 
were putting across new ideas. The ideas thus transferred 
may have been in the field of social relations, religion, 
economics or politics. A great deal of unconscious teaching 
went on in the process of these early contacts, but it was 
with the establishment of schools and training centres that 
this teaching took formal shape. In this way the educational 
institutions from their earliest days and in their earliest forms 
became the spearhead of new ideas, and these ideas were 
reinforced in the market place, the law courts and the 
churches. 

This transference of ideas appeared to be a one-way 
traffic, since the Europeans assumed a dominant rule, and 
assumed also that the colonial peoples had no ideologies. 
The old adage that .African languages have no equivalent 
for abstract ideas dies hard, and is still widely held. 

Through ignorance therefore on the part of the European, 
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the traffic in ideas was a one-way process. Yet the ideologies 
in the metropolitan countries changed in course of time, and 
the colonial peoples had to adapt themselves to a series of 
new ideas, with the inevitable time-lag. Some of the early 
Protestant missionaries, for example, who went to Africa 
believed very sincerely in eternal damnation and hell fire 
for the heathen, and taught these ideas in their schools. 
Fifty years later the strength of that ideology was weakening, 
and after a hundred years it had almost disappeared. 

Foremost in this changing pattern of European ideas 
have been those embedded in what are called ‘ principles 
of education.’ It would be illuminating, if it were possible, 
to trace the evolution of what has been, and still is, taught 
under this heading in teacher-training centres in colonial 
areas. The doctrine of original sin at one time made it 
laudable, indeed essential, to coerce and correct the child 
until he conformed to the pattern of a ‘ good boy.’ How 
utterly disturbing then to colonial teachers was the modern 
extremist doctrine of 4 the child is always right,’ and its 
crystallisation in a ‘ child-centred ’ education. 

More serious in its effects on educational progress was 
the complex of ideas held by European teachers and admin¬ 
istrators about racial characteristics, involving, as such 
ideas inevitably do, the development and maintenance of 
certain attitudes towards peoples of different physical 
characteristics. Under the guidance of eminent scholars 
who put forward very definite views, many European 
educationists have accepted and acted upon theories about 
the mental capacity of so-called 4 primitive ’ peoples and 

° n theSC ideaS Within thc edu cational system 
in which they worked. y 

“ d “ to 355055 ^c results of these changing Euro- 
o P r d diffi°T ° n i he education ^colonial peoples. Much 
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ne people had no similar or comparable ideas for inter- 
change A fundamental educational principle was there 
fore violated, that the imported curricula and system 
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were imposed on, and not grafted into, the indigenous ideas 
of the people. This appears even more clearly in discussing 
cultural considerations. It seems, however, that we can 
draw at least one conclusion. The colonial peoples have not 
lost faith in education itself, but they have been bewildered 
by the succession of changing ideas, each of which in turn 
was stated positively and emphatically as true. There is 
little doubt that this is one of the contributing causes of that 
racial misunderstanding which is so prevalent today. 

Dr Otto Raum in his book on indigenous education, 
Chaga Childhood , has defined education as the process by 
which the culture of a people is transferred from one genera¬ 
tion to the next. The key concept here familiar to all 
sociologists and social anthropologists, is that among even' 
recognisable group of people there is some ‘ pattern of 
culture’ which is peculiarly their own though it may have 
affinity with the culture patterns of neighbouring or more 
distant groups. In colonial areas such patterns of culture 
may be relatively uniform as in a homogeneous society, or 
very diverse as in plural societies. 

In the early days of European contact there was a vast 
gulf between the pattern of culture of the indigenous people, 
and that of the immigrant European. The missionaries had 
a certain pattern of culture, the traders a slightly different 
one, but they had many common elements of language, 
dress, food and other characteristics which were completely 
alien to the local people. In many areas the early mission¬ 
aries and other Europeans despised all aspects of the in¬ 
digenous culture, and proceeded to teach this attitude in 
their schools. The outstanding exception to this was the 
widely held attitude of respect for the Moslem faith and t e 

culture patterns based on Islamic society. 

It was mainly, though not entirely, due to the influence 
of social anthropology that a new and more tolerant attitude 
began to appear among officials and missionaries towar s 
the indigenous culture of the people among whom they 
worked. It is only now, and very slowly, having any 
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influence on the techniques and approach of educationists. 
This conversion, limited to some areas only, to the possibilities 
of using indigenous cultural elements in education, has in 
some cases been too late. The attitude of despising indigenous 
culture, adopted by European educationists and handed on 
by them to their pupils, has caused psychological conflicts 
and mental stresses of which we are only now becoming 
fully aware. 

There are indeed, both among Europeans and among 
the colonial peoples, two markedly divergent currents of 
thought about the place of indigenous culture in the modern 
education system. One school of thought would aim at 
producing from the schools, at least from the secondary 
schools, the complete ‘ e'volue ’—the man or woman who 
has abandoned all the external forms of his own culture, 
and lives henceforth entirely according to a European way 
of life, in so far as his economic circumstances permit. 
The other school of thought would develop and assimilate 
elements of the indigenous culture. They would introduce 
in the schools a true bi-lingualism, raising the indigenous 
language to the status of a language to be studied and 
offered as a subject for examination and research. They 
would develop literature in the local languages, and make 
use of proverbs, myths and legends, and local traditional 
history in school textbooks. They would encourage and 
teach indigenous music, art and dancing. All this would 
be incorporated with the recognised elements of a European 
education which would enable colonial peoples to take their 
place in the modem world. 

Fortunately for us, in the study of education in colonial 
areas, we can escape from a threatened myopia in our out¬ 
look, by examining the theory and practice of education 
m independent territories which have some similar problems 
to our own, namely, large areas of undeveloped or under¬ 
developed lands, limited financial resources and large 
numbers of illiterate and * backward ’ peoples. Of these 
areas, the Asiatic Soviet Republics, where undoubtedly 
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interesting developments have taken place, are more or 
less closed to investigation. China has presented some 
very illuminating developments in the last twenty-five 
years, particularly in dealing with an illiterate peasantry, 
but conditions at the present time make any assessment of 
recent achievements extremely difficult. Turkey and Mexico 
ofier promising comparisons, and Turkey particularly as a 
stronghold of Islam shows how at least in some externals 
of modern life Moslem conservatism can be overcome. It 
seems that in these two countries there have been certain 
emphases in their educational drive which we can well 
examine. The first is the pace of the educational drive, for 
speed has been one of the keynotes in planning and carrying 
out reforms in schools, the training of teachers and the 
improvement of impoverished rural areas. The second 
emphasis shows that it is possible in an educational system 
to combine a high degree of modernisation with the pre¬ 
servation of part of the national culture. Modernisation 
can be seen in the type of new school buildings, the village 
institutes in Turkey for training village teachers, the technical 
training and the use of mechanisation in agriculture. At the 
same time cultural elements in language, art, peasant crafts, 
history, drama, and folk-lore are encouraged and developed. 
The third point to be noted is the attention being given to 
work among adults, especially illiterate and ‘ backward ’ 
peasant farmers. Where the keynote is speed, it is felt 
that working through the schools only is too slow. 


Some Fundamental Practical Issues in Education 

We have been considering in the previous section aspects 
of colonial education which can be called theoretical. They 
have, of course, a practical outcome in that they have some 
influence on decisions on policy, but they are in the mam 
concerned with problems which call for study, reflection, 
discussion, rather than for immediate action. They arc 
problems too which appeal primarily to the scholar and 
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research worker at the university, and to the top-level 
planner and administrator. 

The education authorities in the colonial territories may 
well be impatient at hearing such problems raised and at 
giving time to the discussion and elucidation of them. They 
have to keep the educational machine running and accelerate 
the pace of development. The type of problems they are 
concerned with are directly practical, and several of these 
are found in most colonial areas. 

A common feature in colonial territories is the existence 
of voluntary agencies running and directing schools and 
colleges. In most of the African colonics it is a historical 
fact that the missionary societies were the first agencies to 
set up schools. At the present time a wide variety of con¬ 
ditions prevail. Education may be entirely in state hands ; 
mission schools may be tolerated outside a state system ; or 
they may be aided financially and inspected for efficiency ; 
or again there may be a complete ‘ dual system ’ which re¬ 
cognises mission and church schools as part of the territorial 
system of education. 


Mission and church schools are not the only voluntary 
agencies engaged in education. Private individuals and 
corporate bodies run primary and secondary schools and 
such centres as commercial institutes, and these too are 
treated with varying degrees of tolerance, recognition or aid 
by the education authority. 

The existence of these voluntary agencies poses a number 
of problems for the education authorities, and indeed for 
the citizens of the colonial territories themselves. The 
position within a territory of ‘ foreign ’ missions who arc 
engaged m education is one of these problems. Missionaries 
who come from other countries than that of the metropolitan 
country are directed by boards which have no cultural or 
political ties with the responsible governing power. 

Another problem is that of the control of local teachers 
who are recruited and trained by these voluntary agencies 
Vhere they are paid by the state, they come to some extent 
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under the discipline of the education authority. Where 
they are paid by the voluntary agency, the position is more 
complicated. Since the teacher is the main factor in any 
education system, the co-existence of two authorities over 
the teacher is often a severe strain on his loyalties and 
demands clear thinking and co-operative action from both 
authorities. It is well to remember that the children, the 
future citizens now in school, are the most important element 
in this administrative problem, and in the long run it can 
only be solved satisfactorily by focusing on what is best for 
them. 

The problem of whether education in the colonics should 
be secular or religious has been to some extent settled by 
the policy adopted in the metropolitan countries. It is still 
a very much debated issue, and in the kind of conditions 
which obtain in most colonies it should be examined afresh 
at intervals without too much doctrinaire emphasis from 
the European countries. 

The ultimate goal in all colonial territories is universal 
education. When that is achieved, probably the state will 
take over full responsibility for the whole system. Until 
that goal is reached, is it wiser to encourage education by 
all agencies who are prepared to undertake it ? Or is such 
a policy tinged with opportunism, and may its adoption be 
laying up trouble for the future ? 

The most constant problem in all colonial areas is that 
of financing the education system. It is part of the general 
problem of financing social services, which are inspired by 
European standards, from the revenue of territories which 
arc for the most part under-developed from the point of view 
of material resources. In the British colonial areas there 
are at least five sources of income for educational work. 
There are central funds voted from general colonial revenue 
and administered by the colonial government. There are 
local rates levied by local authorities for education within 
their own area. Eagerness to vote special education rates 
has been a marked feature of recent years in many parts 
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of British Africa. School fees at the primary and secondary 
level are paid in many areas. Voluntary agencies make 
contributions in varying degrees through payment of 
teachers’ salaries and upkeep of buildings. The Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds from the United Kingdom 
provide grants for specific purposes, especially in relation 
to higher education. 

It is all too clear in colonial areas that funds are very 
limited for educational development. The problem then 
arises of the direction which progress should take. Where 
illiteracy is widespread, should the policy be one of extension 
of the lowest level of schooling, with the aim of providing 
a minimum of education for all ? Or should additional 


expenditure where it is available be allocated to increase 
facilities for secondary education, technical training and 
higher education, all of which cost proportionately far more 
than primary schooling ? The second policy produces an 
elite, at the expense of a vast uneducated proletariat. The 
policy of colonial governments is partly determined by the 
fact that the historical development of education has by 
now provided facilities for a more or less complete ‘ ladder ’ 
of education for a proportion of the population in all areas. 
But the problem is a real and an urgent one in view of the 
popular pressure for increased facilities for education, and 
the limitations of available funds. In the solving of this 
problem the political situation in the territory, and the 
ideological beliefs about education held by the metropolitan 
power, will have ^ dominant part to play. 

The problem of language teaching and usage has different 
aspects in different colonial regions. In Africa it is, on the 
whole, a more practical issue in British areas than in French 

havens 1 1 ^° rtu ^, es 1 e ’ where somewhat different policie^ 
have prevailed up till lately. In British African areas there 

have been attempts to apply the educational principle of 

teaching young children to learn to read and write in their 

A r tip,icity ° rian ^ ™ trt: 

poss.brtuy of using each one as a vehicle of modem education 
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has led to a selection of vernacular languages for educational 
purposes, and in some areas to the use of a dominant ver¬ 
nacular such as Hausa and Swahili. 

Several further education problems arise from the 
application of this principle. One is the need for study 
and research into the vernacular languages, including 
questions of standardisation and orthography. Another is 
concerned with the best methods for teaching a European 
language, which at the primary-school level at least is 
seldom heard or used outside the school. Yet another is 
concerned with the most satisfactory methods of establishing 
bi-lingualism as a principle of the school system, so that 
both the vernacular and the European language can be 
adequately taught and studied as school subjects in the 
curriculum. 

A concomitant problem to the teaching of the vernacular 
for first reading lessons and as a language to be studied is 
the need of literature written in it. In this connection the 
setting up of Literature Bureaux is an interesting recent 
development. The encouragement of African authorship 
in the vernaculars has for many years been promoted by the 
International African Institute. 

A practical issue which is today giving concern to many 
education authorities is the content of the curriculum in 
primary schools in rural areas. The history of education 
in colonial territories, when it is written, will show that 
this was not a problem in the early pioneer days. It was 
taken for granted that the curriculum would be the three 
R’s, with some religious knowledge in missionary schools. 
It is true that some pioneer missions set up printing presses 
and apprenticeship systems for building and carpentry and 
other crafts. Probably further research into the history of 
education will show more of these early endeavours to add 
practical skills to academic attainments. 

There are two main reasons why this problem is an 
important one today. One concerns the pcdagogica 
principle of relating the content of education in the primary 
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school to the young child’s environment. This has only 
been accepted as a principle in relatively recent years in 
Europe and the United States, and it is by no means every¬ 
where practised. It is not surprising therefore that the 

principle is only slowly receiving attention in colonial schools 
and training colleges. 

The other reason is directly concerned with the improve¬ 
ment of rural areas and with increasing production. In 
former days no science was taught in rural primary schools, 
and children had no opportunity of relating school teaching 
to their future work on the land. A beginning has been 
made in several areas to introduce rural science in the 
primary schools, through specially trained teachers, in order 
that rural schools may play their part in relating children 
to the work and interests of their community. 


Particular Current Issues in the British West Indies and West Africa 

It may appear a somewhat arbitrary selection to pick out 
lour among the many problems now being discussed in the 
British African colonies and the West Indies. The four 
selected are relevant to other colonial areas, however, and 
they are sufficiently diverse to merit individual attention. 

. • , hC a ?° ncc ™ s the Provision for and the scope of 
gher education. By this term is meant further education 
and training beyond the secondary school level. As every- 

wV S a T re, thei ? ‘ S a tremcnd °u* popular demand for 

h ghe r education in British colonies, irrespective of the 

question of whether there can be financial provision for this 
most costly form of education, as well as for exfonfion at 

in Britain tT ^ are at prescnt 3.500 colonial scholars 

T;r 
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* these new umvers.ty colleges the outstanding educa- 
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tional issue is that of equivalence, of degrees, of teaching, 
and of professional standards, with universities in Britain. 
The reaction to a former experiment of granting diplomas 
in colonial colleges which had only a local validity, showed 
that at the university level the colonial peoples would be 
content with nothing but equal opportunities of study and 
equal recognition of degrees. This demand for equivalence, 
which has now been recognised and provided for, gives rise 
to many problems, the most important perhaps being the 
need to attract professors and lecturers of real scholarship 
to fill the posts in these universities. 

The second issue is one which concerns not policy but 
research. There is an acute need for the development of 
psychological research in Africa and the West Indies which 
can be of service to educationists. Practically no work has 
been done on the study of children, their play and their 
home life, which can be used to teach psychology to teachers, 
with some real reference to the children they see and teach 
and observe. It is a field of research in which psychologists 
will need the help of social anthropologists, and as a 
basis for new and relevant textbooks on psychology it is 
essential. 

In another field the psychologist is needed to prepare 
and apply different types of selection tests, especially for 
secondary schools and for technical training. In the second¬ 
ary schools there is a much greater demand for entry than 
there arc places. Technical training at the higher levels is 
still less popular than a literary education, and some means 
have to be devised of detecting technical ability and adver¬ 
tising its merit as a career. 

In a less well defined field, which overlaps with that ol 
psychiatry, there is need for psychological studies of adjust¬ 
ment to new occupations, new forms of social grouping, 
new ideas in political and economic life, and in the relation 
of maladjustment to retardation in school and college wor . 
It is a field almost untouched and as strewn with potential 
dangers as a minefield. Modern education has, however, 
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brought in its train so many unsolved problems of adjust¬ 
ment, that it is as dangerous to neglect these studies as it 
it to plunge into them. 

The third issue is one which is common to all expanding 
systems of education, since it affects mainly the lower levels 
m the primary and ‘ bush ’ schools. It is the recruitment 
and training of teachers for those schools which are the 
foundation of the whole education system. Ideally, for 
young children and for beginners, the best teachers should 

shor^r f • " aCt,Cany ’ for hnancial reasons and the 
shortage of trained personnel, this is seldom if ever the case 

of trlfned ^ school j; have to get along with a minimum 
of trained teachers and with the majority having had little 

education themselves. As education systems develop and 
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going on everywhere along these lines, and should in time 
yield results which can guide educational administration. 

Another issue which arises out of the historical past of 
the voluntary agencies’ part in education is the multiplica¬ 
tion of small training centres for teachers. Many arguments 
arc put forward for maintaining these small centres, but 
few of them are based on educational criteria. It seems 
clear that in any expanding system, with a great leeway 
to make up in the lowest levels of education, there must 
be one or more large teacher-training centres in a territory, 
where experience can be pooled, experiments tested, re¬ 
search carried out, and the best use made of the few indi¬ 
viduals who are equipped to train teachers to work under 
pioneer conditions and to give advice on this subject. 

The last issue is one which has received increasing 
attention in British territories in Africa and the West Indies 
in the last ten years. It is the education of adults, including 
the further education of those who have had some schooling, 
and the education of those who have had no formal schooling. 
The last group covers the adult literacy campaigns now in 
process in many areas. 

This field of education which is outside the usual school 
system is given a number of names : adult education, mass 
education, fundamental education, community development. 
At one end of the scale it has parallels in Britain where 
adult education has long been a concern of the extra-mural 
departments of the universities, and of well-established 
voluntary agencies such as the Workers’ Educational 
Association ; while in more recent years the state system 
of education has included this field in the plans for further 
education. Following this pattern of development, all the 
new university colleges in Africa and the West Indies have 
extra-mural departments of adult education. 

At the other end of the scale are the adult literacy 
campaigns and the various experiments in community 
development, including agriculture, village hygiene, an 
homecraft—a field which is partly covered by the American 
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system of the Agricultural Extension Service, from which 
we can learn much. 

There is already evidence that such experiments in adult 
education contribute to the education system as a whole, 
by arousing interest in schools, relating school teaching to 
the.work of the community, and giving support through 
self-levied taxes for local schools. 


AN INTRODUCTORY TALK TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BRISTOL 
SYMPOSIUM OPENING A DISCUSSION ON THE PREVIOUS PAPER 

In our discussions so far, and in the papers on which they 
were based, there have been several references to educational 
problems in colonial territories. We have recognised it 
seems to me, though we have not said so in so many words, 
that a clear policy in education, together with periodic re¬ 
statements about our intentions with regard to education 

oeonle "u "• the devel °P m ent of the colonial 
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The first dilemma lies in the cultural content and what I 
should describe as the cultural range of education. Let 
me put it in this way : Having given the skills or tools 
of reading and writing we have to decide whether education 
in each territory will be based on the local culture of the 
indigenous peoples ; on the culture of the metropolitan 
power with which that territory is associated ; on the 
cultural bases of our European civilisation, that is on our 
common Gracco-Roman-Christian heritage ; or on the 
still wider heritage of a world civilisation which would 
include American, Scandinavian, Chinese cultures for 
example. Put in this rather crude way, the choice appears 
almost ridiculous. It has, of course, entirely different impli¬ 
cations in Africa, where you arc building a modern society 
on a pre-literate culture ; in the West Indies where there 
is little or no indigenous culture and a mixture of races ; 
and in S.E. Asia, where some at least of the indigenous 
peoples have an ancient civilisation behind them. 

Yet if we are taking stock of the educational needs of 
the colonial peoples, who will in time come into the modern 
world as emergent nations, we must pause to ask ourselves 
whether we have the right to withhold from the colonial 
peoples, any of those four heritages of which I have spoken. 
I always remember a remark made by Mr Furnival about 
the British in Burma some fifteen years ago : ‘ We have 
given Burma peace and order and a sound economy, but 
we have failed to show the people of Burma how to take 
their place in the modern world.’ 

In this choice we have to take account of the education 
which we have implanted and sponsored up to the present. 
We have to know what we have done, and have the courage 
to assess it at its true value. 

Mr Evans 1 in his paper said that the British way of life 
had not proved a suitable article for export. I question 

1 ‘ Principles and Methods of Administration in the British Colonial Empire, 
Principles and Methods of Colonial Administration , Buttcrworth s Scientific 
Publications, London, 1950, p. 9. 
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that in relation to education at the lower levels, for we 
certainly planted everywhere the village primary school as 
it existed in England in the nineteenth century. It was an 
all too faithful imitation, and when in the twentieth century, 
with the new understanding which anthropology gave us 
of indigenous cultures, we tried to graft them into the 
educational programme, we met with fierce resistance from 
Africans who thought we were giving them something 
inferior. For somewhat the same reasons they have clung 
tenaciously to Latin in the secondary schools. 

M. Malcngreau ' spoke in his paper of the need for a 
synthesis between the African (Bantu) cultural complex and 
European civilisation. Iam not at all sure that we Euro¬ 
peans could achieve this synthesis, even if it were the right 
thing to do I do not think that you can synthesise, that is 
bring together in any coherent unity, habits of thought and 
modes of expression which have arisen in such totally 
m " e . u * as Bantu Africa and our Western European 

civilisation with its Graeco-Roman-Christian roots. They 

by side' ™ X t’h U ‘H ,hat d ° es r not mcan the y cannot exist side 
y side, as they do in an Englishman who is at the same 

time a great Chinese scholar. 

I am sure, however, that aspects of the local culture 
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among prc-litcrate peoples, and he will endeavour to respect 
and foster the courtesies and relationships on which the 
traditional society is founded. 

I have so far spoken as if the choice in the cultural range 
of education was our concern as colonial powers. It is of 
course far more the concern of the colonial peoples them¬ 
selves, but we cannot avoid the responsibility for advising 
and assisting in this choice. One of the encouraging signs 
of recent years has been the readiness of African and West 
Indian graduate teachers to discuss and criticise the cultural 
content of their own educational systems. A growing respect 
for and interest in their own culture has been more and 
more evident among educated Africans. Paradoxically the 
more they widen their own knowledge in the European 
sphere, the more sympathetic they become with their own 
cultural heritage. 

It is illuminating in this dilemma to look at the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, where there is now a measure of repre¬ 
sentative government and a Sudanese Minister of Education. 
One of the directives in education there for a number of 
years has been to prepare the people for national independ¬ 
ence. Culturally they have a Moslem-Arabic culture in the 
north and Pagan-Nilotic cultures in the south. As a Con¬ 
dominium they are linked both with Britain and Egypt as 
‘ metropolitan powers,’ and their young men go to uni¬ 
versities and for higher professional training to Egypt, 
Beirut in the Lebanon and Britain. Their senior Sudanese 
educationists are now widening their field of study and 
examining on the spot the relation between education and 
democracy in Scandinavia, the U.S.A. and Switzerland. 
One can see in the Sudan, both among the British and the 
leading Sudanese, an awareness of the importance of the 
cultural range in education, and they have chosen deliberately 
to base their education on their local culture, on their wider 
Arab-Moslcm links, on their British links, and on such world 

links as seem useful to them. 

I consider this dilemma of cultural range and emphasis 
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a real one. I am sometimes apprehensive lest we British 
lean too heavily towards the local culture, and do not 
sympathise sufficiently with the desire of the Africans, for 
example, to get on quickly.’ I am asking for awareness 
of this dilemma, and for a widening of our views. It means 
in effect dropping our paternalist attitude, which is inclined 
to say, ‘ We know what is good for you. Here it is. Take 
it. Instead we have to say to the colonial peoples : ‘ Before 
long you will be taking responsibility for your own education 
as part of your responsible government. Let us look together 
at that can contribute to your emergent nationhood, and 

choose what is going to help you most to build a sound 
foundation for your future.’ 

The second dilemma is one which wc are all aware of but 
one which it is very difficult to examine briefly. Professor 

foXde"" H Sai r thC °a ther day that the situati °n of today 
rbade gradualism As a policy and a method of imple- 

menting policy we have relied too long on the inevitability 
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modem education. But we have got to stop thinking that 
the existing educational system functioning at the existing 
pace of progress is adequate. Once we admit it is in¬ 
adequate and too slow we shall ask ourselves what can 
be done. 

I suggest that we should accept the challenge of the 
urgency of the situation, and I suggest two ways of speeding 
up educational advance. 

The first proposal is to see that all existing resources 
of money and personnel arc used to the full. In many 
British areas the type of teacher who teaches the lowest classes 
in the village schools is the main cause of the slow progress 
of the children from class to class, and also of the consider¬ 
able wastage of pupils from these lowest classes. Some 
means have got to be found, and found quickly, for improving 
the quality of these lowest-grade teachers. Here I think 
we need to turn to the United States where they have 
experimented with some success on the in-service training 
of teachers in backward rural areas. So also has the Sudan 
and Turkey. We need to discover the right techniques, 
apply them at first experimentally and then on a wider 
scale. 

The other proposal is one which is being tried on a world¬ 
wide basis. It is the form of adult education which is known 
by various names : mass education, fundamental education, 
community development. This movement has a number 
of aspects, and its most widespread form is adult literacy 
campaigns. I am not going to argue the case for or against 
adult literacy campaigns here. It is enough to state that 
it is an activity in many independent countries with large 
illiterate populations, and it is spreading in British colonial 
areas. It is linked as a rule with different forms of com¬ 
munity development such as better agriculture, co-operative 
movements, cleaner villages, better water supplies, infant 
and maternal welfare. 

There is evidence from many countries that adult educa¬ 
tion in these various forms helps forward general education. 
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Parents as they become literate and get better homes and 
better standards of living help their children to make the 
best use of their school facilities, and hence these existing 
resources are used more adequately. This parallel develop¬ 
ment in the family and the school also helps to integrate 
the older and the younger generations in a new way of life. 

More than one speaker has referred to the need for the 
political education of the masses ’ in colonial territories. 
I suggest that we think of this adult education, not only 
in political terms, but as raising their standard of living, 
making them literate, and giving them an interest in public 
affairs outside their own narrow circle. I have seen these 
forms of adult education going on in several countries, some 
colonial and some independent, and I am convinced of its 
importance. If it is accepted as essential to the strategic 
decisions about education, it should have a directive to 
ensure that it is regarded as of the first importance. 


The third dilemma can be expressed in two statements_ 

one from Mr Evans’s paper and one from Professor Knorr’s. 
Mr Evans said that the British way of life was not ‘ looked 
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of a belief in the export of Americanism which was ‘ naive 
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educationists for the colonies. I have noticed in recent 
years among some British officials a growing doubt about 
whether they had anything to contribute to the peoples 
of the colonies. There are a good many causes for this 
attitude which I will not enlarge on now. 

I have seen one way out of this impasse which I believe 
in with conviction. Whenever you can get young British 
men and educated Africans studying together common 
problems related to education, you find the individuals 
becoming more convinced of the value of their own back¬ 
ground and more appreciative of the alien background. 
The African generally has the advantage since he has a 
foot in both worlds. But because he is desperately interested 
in English life and culture, he often gives the Englishman 
a renewed sense of value in his own heritage. And the 
Englishman's desire to understand the African background 
makes the African see it in a new light. 

Among the qualities which are needed in these days in 
educationists going overseas are confidence and pride in 
their own national heritage, together with humility and a 
desire to learn from others. This combination of confidence 
and humility is surely of the essence of true learning and 
also of harmonious personal relationships. 



ADULT EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES' 

When I looked at the list of those who have given the 
George Cadbury Memorial Lecture since its foundation in 
J 9 2 7 > I realised that they had placed the problems of Adult 
Education in the wide setting of social and political and 
philosophical thought of the time. The span of years 
covered by the lectures is a long one, even allowing for the 
break caused by the war years, and in those twenty-four years 
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authoritarian government through indoctrination and propa¬ 
ganda. 

Adult education in this country has not confined itself 
to the social, political and economic fields. It has attempted 
to help men and women to find their way in the history 
and process of thought, in the fields of philosophical analysis 
and judgment, and in the appreciation of literature, art and 
all the rich cultural background of our own and other 
European countries. The result, as we know, is that the 
deeper ranges of thought and the wide cultural heritage of 
our civilisation are no longer the closed preserve of a for¬ 
tunate few. We arc slowly arriving at a democratic sharing 
of the riches as well as the responsibilities of our life in this 
country today. I often have to explain to visitors to this 
country, particularly to those from the Orient and from 
Africa, how this remarkable change has come about. I 
believe that among the factors which have made it possible 
are these : the homogeneous nature of our population, at 
least in each of the four main areas of the United Kingdom ; 
our long history of the evolution of democratic government ; 
our freedom for over 200 years from violent revolutionary 
changes and civil strife ; and our common heritage of 
language and literature, which is among the richest in the 
world, and which is fast becoming the world language. 

This then is the background of the adult education 
movement in this country and part at least of the explana¬ 
tion for its great achievements. It seemed essential to 
emphasise this as a beginning to this lecture, since my 
subject is in some ways a departure from the line which 
has been followed in the past twenty-four years. ^ ou have 
asked me to project the ideas and the work of adult education 
in this country out into the colonial territories, and to talk 
about what is already going on and what should go on in 
the future in those countries for which we still hold political 
responsibility. Because we have held and still hold political 
responsibility for some 70 million peoples in the West Indies, 
in British Africa, and in South-East Asia and the Pacific, 
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they are bound to us by other ties than those of the ruler 
and the ruled. They are bound to us by the innumerable 
cultural links which have been built up through schools, 
churches, the common use of English as a lingua franca,’ 
and, in more recent times, by the press and the radio! 
These links go back in the West Indies 300 years, in parts 
of West Africa well over 100 years, and in the other territories 
from 100 to 30 years. The door is open therefore, and has 
in some cases been wide open for a long time, for the colonial 
peoples to share our heritage of political thought as well 
as of history, literature and religious thought. And what 
does this sharing really mean ? I well remember an evening 
m the Nyasaland highlands of Central Africa, when the 
paramount chief and some of his councillors were sitting 
with me on the steps of the courthouse after a day of hearing 
cases and dispensing justice. We were looking westward 
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English life to those Africans except in their own language, 
and using their own rich imagery of thought and expression, 
so I am sure no effective and valuable adult education can 
be carried out which is not related to the colonial people’s 
own background and tradition and ways of living and 
thinking. The use of a vernacular language may be only 
symbolic, for the common use of English in countries where 
vernacular languages exist is growing and will be the 
accepted medium for much education as it is now for all 
higher education. But the truth which the symbol illustrates 
stands firm ; that adult education among colonial peoples 
is a bridge between us and them, and must carry traffic in 
ideas from each side to the other side, and never degenerate 
into a one-way traffic, with all the attendant perils of propa¬ 
ganda and indoctrination. 

In this place, with the tradition of these lectures behind 
us, we have no need to remind ourselves further of the 
range of adult education in England nor of the part it has 
played in the evolution of our democracy, at least during 
the fifty years of this century. On our side of the bridge 
we in this hall are on known ground, but this evening we 
are called upon to cross the bridge, at least in imagina¬ 
tion. It is surely essential that we should have some idea 
of the starting-point for adult education in the colonial 
territories. The movement has, as we shall see later, already 
started, mostly in forms familiar to us here. We need to 
look carefully to see if the conditions which were an asset 
to the growth of the movement in this country can be 
paralleled in the colonies. 

Nowhere in the colonial territories, with the exception 
of a few small and perhaps fortunate islands, do we find the 
homogeneous population which is the core of our strength 
and stability in this country. Many colonial areas have 
totally different and distinct ethnic groups living side by 
side in what is called ‘ a plural society,’ such as Malaya 
with Malays, Chinese, Indians and Europeans ; Kenya with 
Africans, Indians, Arabs and Europeans ; Trinidad and 
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British Guiana with West Indians, East Indians, Chinese 
and Europeans. Many of the African territories, though 
they might be described as homogeneous on a racial or 
ethnic basis, arc marked by tribal distinctions and differences 
which are almost as radically important as the ethnic 
divisions. In view of future political developments and the 
evolution o f responsive government, some modus vivendi first 
of all followed by some concept of common citizenship 
must be achieved if political unity is going to be a reality 
under self-government. 3 

Our second great asset in this country—the long evolution 
of democratic central government—the colonial territories 
by reason of them dependent status obviously do not possess 
Among some of the colonial peoples there are traditions of 
tribal and village government which are basically democratic 
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This ideal of common citizenship within each colonial 
territory, with its extension outwards in membership of the 
British Commonwealth, has one of its firmest foundations 
in the use of English as a lingua franca. It has been one 
of the strongest uniting forces in this country, since it is the 
common channel used by all citizens for political thought 
and cultural expression. In the polyglot situation of most 
of the colonies, English is the common language of legislative 
assemblies, of commerce and industry, and of higher educa¬ 
tion including the secondary schools. Where differences in 
language mark off ethnic groups, tribal groups and some¬ 
times religious groups from one another, a lingua franca 
or common language used in certain common situations and 
which is accepted without question is potentially a strong 
bond of unity. There is an increasing demand in the 
colonics for English to be taught in schools, at first as a 
foreign language, and later as the medium of instruction. 
Wherever adult education develops from a school system, 
the use of this common language will greatly assist its 
progress. 

We sec, therefore, that we can by no means take for 
granted in the colonial territories the existence oi those 
conditions which were favourable to the growth of the adult- 
education movement in this country. When I was speaking 
in Jamaica last summer about adult education, I reminded 
the Jamaicans that they had two great assets from the 300- 
year-old British connection : internal peace and a common 
language. They also come nearer than most colonial 
territories to having at the present time a homogeneous 
population. For the most part, the colonics have to recognise 
and provide for the absence of these favourable conditions. 

Adult education in this country has been for long taken 
for granted, and it is part of the fabric of our social and 
political life. It is woven into almost every strand of our 
social and economic pattern of living. In the colonies it is 
a novelty—an exciting adventure, recapturing perhaps some 
of the strong enthusiasm and sense of mission which was 
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characteristic of the early days in this country. Adult 
education is being carried on in the colonies amid the 
ferment of social change, amid the growth of responsible 
governments at the centre and of local government units 
scattered over the territories, and amid the expansion of 
agriculture and of industry and the rise of new standards 
of living and new forms of economic life. Conditions vary 
greatly from colony to colony in the degree to which these 
social and economic and political changes affect all sections 
of the people. They undoubtedly affect in every colony 
a relatively small number of men and a still smaller number 
of women who are called the elite , the intelligentsia, the 
evolues, the detnbahsed—distinctions which have been in 
the past sometimes used disparagingly by Europeans. Yet 
in every territory it would be true to say that this is the 
section of the population most interested in adult education 
and most ready to accept what is offered by the movement. 

1 his fact is a challenge to the adult education movement. 
Here there is a form of education welcomed by a section 
of the adult population who are right in the thick of political 
and socia 1 changes of a nature and a magnitude which we 
m this country scarcely understand. We have been proud 
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almost a guarantee that the unpolitical nature of study may 
be achieved. For it is the new university colleges in the 
West Indies and in West Africa which have blazed the trail. 
The Asquith Commission on Higher Education in the 
Colonics gave a strong lead in the section of their report 
(which was published in 1945) on the extra-mural activities 
of the new university colleges : 

‘ The universities as we conceive them have a vital 
contribution to make to the development of the community 
as a whole. We should therefore urge that from the earliest 
stage in their evolution the university colleges should main¬ 
tain direct contacts with those members of the population 
whose studies must necessarily be restricted to the leisure 
left from their other work.’ 

The recommendations of this central commission were 
supported with detailed proposals by the Irvine Commission 
in the West Indies, the Elliott Commission in West Africa, 
and the Carr Saunders Commission in Malaya. The out¬ 
come has been that the university colleges in the West 
Indies, in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria have all started 
extra-mural departments. Before the two extra-mural 
departments in West Africa were established, the Extra- 
Mural Delegacy of Oxford had carried out more than one 
trial period of tutorial classes. The response to these classes 
was immediate and enthusiastic. The tutors, lent by the 
Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy, reported that the quality of 
work done and the interest shown was in no way inferior 
to that of the classes they conducted in England. This was 
a very encouraging achievement and it was carried through 
in spite of the formidable difficulties of collecting enough 
books for the earliest classes to study, and of the almost 
superhuman feats of travel in all weathers and on all kinds 
of roads performed by the visiting tutors. 

The Gold Coast University College in the session I 949 " 5 ° 
had 2 resident tutors as well as the Director of the Extra- 
Mural Department, and 4 organisers in different parts 
of the country, besides a number of part-time class tutors. 
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In that session there were over 45 courses of lectures held in 

33 different centres, running most of them for 12 meetings 

with an average attendance of about 25. For the same 

session in Nigeria, 1949-50, which was its first, the Head 

of the Extra-Mural Department of Ibadan University 

College, working with 30 part-time class tutors, organised 

22 classes lasting through the academic year, and 37 classes 

each lasting a term. The average number in the one-year 

courses was over 30, and the total number attending all 
classes was 1,916. 

These figures give some idea of the immediate and 
enthusiastic response to the organisation of extra-mural 
departments in West Africa. The local arrangements are 
left to local committees, who have to secure a minimum 
registration before a tutor and library assistant is provided 
The subjects studied in the Gold Coast were mainly in the 
field of political history and theory and economics,' though 
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two other types of courses sponsored by the extra-mural 
departments in addition to the tutorial class. Residential 
courses lasting from a week-end to two or three weeks have 
been as well supported as the tutorial classes and ‘ Summer 
Schools of a residential type during the long vacation. 
Thus Nigeria had two residential vacation courses, one on 
local government, and the other on adult education. I took 
part in a vacation course on adult education for social 
welfare workers in the West Indies University College in 
Jamaica, and simultaneously courses were being held there 
in Food Chemistry’ for Domestic Science teachers and 
Nutrition workers, and in Spanish Language and Literature. 
The atmosphere of these West Indies residential courses was 
a real mixture of hard work and holiday. Cricket, music, 
plays, film shows, all had their place, and the sense of being 
for a short time in a lively and stimulating community meant 
a great deal to teachers and workers in lonely outposts far 
from libraries, music or any forms of entertainment which 
they did not provide themselves. 

On the Gold Coast the residential courses have mostly 
been organised in connection with the People’s Educational 
Association. This is a voluntary independent and non-party 
body which co-operates with the Extra-Mural Department 
of the University College in arranging courses, residential 
or otherwise, and which emphasises the importance of local 
branches undertaking surveys of outstanding local problems. 
I shall return to that second activity later in this paper in 
another connection. We shall all recognise that this pattern 
of development in the Gold Coast is like that in this country, 
where there arc strong voluntary bodies supporting and 
co-operating with the universities’ work for adult education 
and undertaking specialised forms of adult education. In 
Malaya, where there is as yet no extra-mural department 
in the university (which is a full university and not a uni¬ 
versity college) similar voluntary bodies have come into 
existence, also called the People’s Educational Association. 
They have decided to concentrate first on an attack on 
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illiteracy and the teaching of English in order to form a 
broader basis for further adult education work. 

I shall be returning later on to the challenge to adult 
education presented by the existence of widespread illiteracy. 
In the meantime it is important to note that it has been 
found necessary to publish special study material for adult 
education classes in the West Indies and in West Africa 
The Extra-Mural Department in the Gold Coast is sponsor¬ 
ing a series of study pamphlets under the general title of 
llest African Affairs. In appearance they are not unlike the 
Bureau of Current Affairs pamphlets, and they are illustrated 
by African artists, and contain a short reading list and 
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in English is being used. But the content of much of the 
material prepared for study groups in England is not relevant 
to the local economic and political problems being studied 
in tutorial classes in the West Indies and West .Africa. Hence 
the production of study pamphlets such as those published 
in West Africa and the West Indies is vital, and so also is 
the increase in the number and range of books in university 
and public libraries which can be loaned to tutorial classes 
for their necessary background reading. 

After this review of the background to the adult education 
movement in the colonics and of the forms it has taken in 
the brief period of its existence in certain territories, we need 
to look further afield if we are to see the work of adult 
education in the colonics in its right perspective. This 
adjustment to a due sense of proportion suggests at least 
two lines of inquiry. One is the contribution which adult 
education movements in other countries than the United 
Kingdom can make to the movement in the colonics. The 
other, and it is obviously related to the first, is to examine 
the needs of the colonial peoples which some form of adult 
education might help to meet but which at present the 
existing movements arc hardly touching. Here we have in 
mind those ' masses ’ of the population, who are comparatively 
untouched as yet by any modern education system, yet who 
in company with the educated few, are inevitably under¬ 
going deep-rooted social and economic changes and forming 
a large section of the voters, who in countries like Jamaica 
and the Gold Coast are appointing the members of a 
popularly elected legislative assembly on a universal adult 
franchise. It is in this second field of inquiry that our 
experience in this country has comparatively little to con¬ 
tribute. All our political growth, and the social and economic 
changes we have been through, has been so gradual that 
progressive movements such as adult education have been 
on the whole able to keep pace with the need for intelligent 
and informed participation in public affairs. We have no 
experience in this country of the drastic upheaval in forms 
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of economy and social living that most of the colonial 
peoples are going through at this very moment. Our 
English contribution in the forms and methods of adult 
education may for this reason fall short of what is wanted 
at the present time. We will therefore now glance at the 
outstanding needs of the ‘ masses,’ and then ask what new 
forms adult education should take to meet them and 
whether we can get ideas and help in this somewhat un¬ 
known field from countries other than the United Kingdom 
.nee we arc considering the needs of large uneducated 
sections of the colonial peoples in relation to adult education 
let us look first at the problem of illiteracy. Much ink has 
been spilt and words bandied on the issue whether literacy 
is important—whether, in other words, the existence of large 
numbers of illiterate people in colonial territories is a hind- 
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among adults as its primary activity. It is not, however, 
only in South-East Asia that illiteracy is being attacked. 
Nigeria and Northern Rhodesia are among the British 
colonics in Africa where special personnel has been set aside 
for this work, and the results have proved encouraging. It 
is perhaps not out of place to mention here that Northern 
Rhodesia has a well-organised Literature Bureau, and that 
this bureau is putting out reading matter for new literates 
and for those at a slightly more advanced level both in the 
vernaculars and in English. 

It is clear that the problem of illiteracy cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from the spread of adult education. It looks also 
as if it cannot be attacked half-heartedly, but only with 
determination and an all-out effort. There is no evidence 
yet to show how soon new literates can take part in what 
are usually called in this country adult education activities. 
There is, however, considerable evidence to show that 
literate adults do take a more intelligent and more active 
part in efforts to improve their standards of living. 

This need to raise standards of living, to conserve natural 
resources such as soil, forests and water, to step up produc¬ 
tion both of food crops and of commercial crops, to improve 
village hygiene and to introduce preventive health measures 
—these are some of the needs of the ‘ masses ’ which are 
a challenge to any adult education movement in the colonies. 
We have seen that the People's Educational Association in 
the Gold Coast has encouraged adults in short residential 
courses to take part in local surveys of village life or a section 
of a town, in order to understand the social and economic 
problems of the area and to relate this first-hand knowledge 
to their more theoretical studies, both in reading and in 

discussion. . . 

The extent, and the fundamental nature, of these socia 

and economic problems in colonial territories which are 
advancing fast towards nationhood throws into sharp relic 
a question which I found myself putting to groups of social 
workers and educationists in Jamaica. Is the exclusive 
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emphasis in adult education to be on the personal growth 
and development of the class members, mainly in an in¬ 
tellectual direction but also perhaps in an aesthetic one ? 
Or will the adult education movement also promote studies 
which will equip people for many kinds of service to the 
community—service mainly of a voluntary nature but not 
exclusively ? There is in some ways a false antithesis here, 
and perhaps the question as put in this form is not a fair 
one. But I was struck by the immediate response to the 
question in Jamaica, where it was clear that adult education 
and community service were regarded as two separate and 
distinct fields. It was interesting to see the strength with 
which the generally accepted English view of adult education 
had taken hold, and to see also the sudden sharp awakening 
to the importance of building a bridge between the educated 
few and the more or less uneducated masses. 

The present situation, as we have already seen, is char¬ 
acterised by adult education movements serving almost, if not 
quite, exclusively the needs of people in * white collar ’jobs. 
It has been the only possible form in which such a movement 
could be begun among those with some education who were 
eager for more, and willing to give time and energy to 
acquiring it. Before the adult education movement began 
there was a gulf between these people and the illiterate 
masses. There are certain signs that the movement may 
widen this gulf, unless the reasons for the gulf are recognised 
and its existence is regarded as a challenge to any adult 
education movement. 

We discussed last summer in Jamaica, and in British 
Honduras, where I also went, how to meet this challenge. 

he people in ‘ white collar ’ jobs who respond to the 
opportunity to join a class and increase their own knowledge 
have all of them work to do to earn their living, and the 
class which they join takes up much of their very limited 
eisure. How then can they combine study and community 
ce Are there no intermediate levels between extra- 
ural classes and, say, adult literacy classes, where leaders 
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could be trained to help tlie masses of the community to 
help themselves ? This is a real and widespread problem and 
will continue to be so, as long as educational opportunities 
are so unevenly distributed. It became clear that for those 
who could be counted on to be the backbone of an adult 
education movement in a country like Jamaica, there would 
have to be certain objectives in planning their local activities 
—objectives which were inescapable in the present conditions. 
One of these was the need to learn how to study a community 
and its needs—a form of applied sociology or social anthro¬ 
pology which had formerly been outside any formal adult 
education activities. The local surveys carried on in the 
Gold Coast provided illustration for this type of study. A 
second objective was to learn how to understand the process 
of adult learning. That was a difficult assignment, but it 
was admitted that much time was lost by teachers who used 
with adults methods of teaching onlv suited to children. 
If leaders were to be trained among rural and backward 
communities to help that community to advance, it could 
only be achieved by close attention being given to effective 
and rapid methods of stimulating interest, and by the 
presentation of material in a form suited to adult learning. 
It was agreed that there was an immense leeway to make 
up in the approach to community service, and that much 
could be learned, and systematised, from the experience of 
workers in such organisations as Jamaica Welfare. 

The last objective was to relate study and action in a 
community. This hardly fitted into the usual concept of 
extra-mural classes, and perhaps it would have to be dis¬ 
sociated from them. The greatest obstacle to be surmounted, 
however, was just this divorce between study and action, in 
conditions where the need for social action was so clamant. 

We may seem in this last section to have been moving 
further and further away from the usual ideas and practices 
in adult education as we are familiar with them in this 
country. I have tried to show, however, that existing 
conditions in the colonics arc a challenge to the established 
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and orthodox forms of adult education. There is, too, in 
all the colonial territories a sense of urgency which is also 
a challenge to old-established forms. It was a former Dutch 
administrator in Indonesia, a man of long and wide experi¬ 
ence, who said to a symposium in Bristol last April on 
colonial affairs ‘ You must give up this idea of gradualness. 
It is not adequate for the present time.’ 1 I sometimes think 
our own fortunate background in this country blunts our 
perception of the crises other people are passing through, 
even of the crises in our own colonial territories. No adult 
education movement can afford to be unaware of crises, 
nor in my opinion can it refuse the challenge to thought 
and action provided by these crises. 

We have been accustomed in this country to look to 
Scandinavia for certain ideas in adult education, and no-one 
would deny the stimulus they have given over many years 
to visitors from this country and from colonial territories. 
But across the Atlantic, in Canada and the U.S.A., there 
are experiments in adult education from which colonial 
territories can learn much, and in Jamaica they have already 
visited and studied some of these experiments. I am think- 
mg of movements such as that in Antigonish in Nova Scotia, 
ere the St Francis Xavier University sponsored study 
groups among the almost down-and-out fishermen. Out 
t winter study groups grew co-operative planning and action 

which X e non a H C H and thC nSi r g induStry and thc immunity 
DrovrH d p , ded on lt took on a new lease of life. This 

of rel^f ^ eXample of the Possibility and the value 
? m mi g and aCti '° n ’ has roused much interest 

du^onT'T' A " l ° ther Canadian experiment in adu 
Laquemac " ^°up known as Camp 

men Z ^ f P nmarl| y an attempt to draw together 
bounds WOm ™ 0f En S ,ish and French Canadian back- 
S ds Cnga8ed ,n si ™lar kinds of work in different 
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provinces, and by previous study and a summer residential 
course to build up understanding and co-operation between 
the two groups. This has caught the imagination of some 
colonial peoples who have to resolve the problem of a plural 
society, and are wondering what forms of adult education 
can assist them. 

In the United States many different kinds of activities are 
called adult education, and many have no particular 
relevance to colonial conditions. But here and there are 
experiments in community study and action, which emphasise 
the special problems of adult learning and throw light on 
the training of leaders, who arc not removed from but 
continue to form part of the local community. Such experi¬ 
ments as that in the Extra-Mural Department of the 
University of Virginia have considerable relevance to the 
agricultural and health problems of backward areas in 
the colonies. At first glance the work done there seems 
far removed from what we expect from extra-mural depart¬ 
ments. Its very differences from our own work, however, 
challenge us to examine it closely, as illustrating the three 
objectives I discussed in Jamaica. It is by the study of such 
experiments that an answer may be found one day to this 
need for an intermediate level of adult education between 
the tutorial class and the literacy class. The extra-mural 
workers in the University of Virginia have a characteristic 
American approach to acute social and economic problems 
in a community : ‘ There’s always a way out if you look- 
hard enough and study hard enough and work hard enough 
for it.’ There is also in that work in Virginia what I always 
regard as a characteristic American approach—a belief in 
the common sense of the common man, and his native ability 
to use whatever help is offered when he secs the reason for 
a new course of action. One of the unfortunate results of 
the gulf between the educated and uneducated in the 
colonics is the scornful attitude of the intelligentsia towards 
the empirical knowledge and common sense of the illiterate 
peasant. The educated man starts with the assumption 
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that the illiterate farmer is wholly ignorant, and stupid as 
well. No progress in teaching the illiterate peasant new 
ways of farming (and he certainly needs to learn them in 
most areas) will be achieved until those who would teach 

him have learned some of the fundamental lessons of adult 
education. 

It seems a far cry from the lectures given here on adult 
education by scholars and men of affairs during the last 
twenty-four years, and the illiterate peasant farmer in a 
backward section of a colony. And yet that is where I 
meant to end, because he, that illiterate peasant, is the real 
challenge to adult education. I have said nothing of the 
workers in mines and factories, of the urban workers living 
m slums, of the unemployed in the big port cities. They 
are all the victims of the social and economic upheavals 
which are the background to adult education in the colonies. 
But the illiterate peasant, though he is disturbed by changes 
all round him, has his stake in the land where his fathers 
hved and worked. He has voted, or he will vote, for his 
House of Assembly ; he and his wife will send their children 
o school, and there will be another gulf created, within 
me family, between the educated and the uneducated : he 
js caught into the net of the modern money economy and 
„ can never return to the old subsistence form of living 
How are the few whom adult education movements can 
reach now, going to reach over in their turn to help the 

~ ? m f C f th f shocks of chan S e ? That is the real 
challenge to adult education in the colonies. 
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I imagine that if a referendum were to be taken of all living 
anthropologists on the question ‘ Do you, or do you not, 
approve of modern education in the territory where you 
have worked,' the results would be a 90 to 95 per cent 
negative answer. Among the 5 to 10 per cent positive 
answers would presumably be those of the nationals of 
African and Pacific and other territories who through a 
modern education had arrived at being an anthropologist. 
There is a justifiable belief that among all the modern 
influences which change the composition and character of 
a former static society, there is none more potent than the 
effects of modern education. Anthropologists in answering 
the referendum would be expressing their views not so much 
on the type of education being given and its results on 
particular individuals, but on the cumulative effect of such 
education on the stability and cohesion of the society which 
they were investigating. 

There is therefore a certain veiled hostility between the 
anthropologist and the educationist whether the educationist 
is of the same ethnic group as the anthropologist or whether 
he belongs to the society which the anthropologist is in¬ 
vestigating. It is admittedly a difficult issue. It can be 
exaggerated, but it is inherent in the different approach by 
each to the society he is interested in. I have been studying 
and lecturing in this field of the relationship between 
anthropology and education for a good many years—since 
1934 in fact. While it is true that the friction between 
workers in these two fields has lessened considerably, it is 
mainly because the educationists have begun to see the 
relevance of anthropological studies to their particular work. 
So far, in this country at any rate, there has been little 

1 4 Anthropology and Education : some Proposals for Collaboration, 
a paper read before the Royal Anthropological Institute, 17 April 1951. 

OS 
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evidence of the interest of anthropologists in the process or 

results of modern education in former pre-literate societies. 

That is one reason why it seems that the time is ripe for 

some proposals for collaboration between the Uvo groups 

of workers. I am going to present these proposals under 

four different headings. The first has been recognised by 

anthropologists for many years but very scantily treated by 

them. It is what used to be called ‘ Primitive Education.’ 

The second is perhaps the result of the gradual spread of 

interest among educationists in the principles and methods 

of social anthropology, and has reference to the curriculum 

in the schools and its relation to the cultural background 

of the people. The third is the relation of sociological 

studies to the promotion of education among adults, especially 

in certain fields such as agricultural extension and community 

development. The fourth is the need to analyse schools and 

other similar and allied groupings as social institutions in 
a changing society. 

These four headings present very different types of 

sdec iv? thC anthr °P°' OKist > and the V ar e of course 
sc ective and in no sense comprehensive. I hope this 

selection and grouping of problems will stimulate investiga- 

■on and research into a field which we have hitherto failed 

to recogmse as an important one in social anthropology 

relaHoT ming thU papCr that we are discussing this 

education' has * erms . ofco “ ntri “ a "d societies where modern 
education has been introduced relatively recently I hw 

w°oul°dtUd hat paralld S,UdieS in this and elsewhere 

jl Im portant and interesting results which miirht 

throw light on the problems which will now be consid^d! 

for thp 1 ^ it - 1V i e Ed J* catlon * is in °ne sense an orthodox field 
and th l a 1 nthr °P°logist. It includes both the process 
and .fie methods by which the culture of a societyVtra^ 
muted from one generation to the next. That is the 

y» aga Childhood. In his monograph on what 
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was at least formerly a relatively static society, Professor 
Fortes suggests certain contrasts between the process of 
‘ growing up in a homogeneous tribal group such as the 
Tallensi with few external influences, and that in a more 
heterogeneous group subject to extensive social change. It 
is perhaps significant that the majority of studies in this 
field of primitive education have been made in isolated 
island communities in the Pacific. Even in some of these 
studies it is impossible not to be sceptical at times about 
the degree of isolation assumed, and the alleged absence 
of foreign influences, especially educational and missionary. 
Once these foreign influences arc at work a number of 
conflicts are introduced which make it extremely difficult 
to isolate, for purposes of examination, the process of train¬ 
ing the younger generation in the life and thought of their 
traditional culture. Nevertheless such processes of training 
continue, especially where clearly defined social institutions 
such as age-sets, or initiation rites, provide both occasion 
and method for such training. It has been natural, there¬ 
fore, that social anthropologists, when they are interested 
in this field of study, have concentrated on the ceremonial 
and ritual of these institutions, and have paid relatively 
little attention to the more continuous but less distinctive 
process of training the young in the home, in the age-group, 
in the village, in the play-groups and w’ork-groups. 

We have to admit the difficulty of these studies under 
conditions widely prevalent today where the traditional 
process of training is challenged by, and often in conflict 
with, an imported school system. Such a system often runs 
parallel with other imported institutions such as Scout and 
Guide Movements, Red Cross Links, football and other 
sports clubs, not to mention the more up-to-date attractions 
of the cinema, the comic strip, the radio and the children s 
library. Such conditions present problems in intercultural 
studies, for the institutions introduced are those of a foreign 
country, designed for children and young people of a totally 
different traditional culture. 
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1 have found it convenient as well as clarifying to adopt 
the American term ‘ socialisation ’ to indicate the field of 
study formerly called primitive education. For one thing, 
it avoids using the term ‘ education ’ in two contexts which 
are necessarily sharply contrasted. In addition the concept 
of socialisation seems to me to suggest a process which is 
at the same time universal, that is common to all types of 
society, and also distinctive, in that a child is ‘ socialised ’ 
as a rule in that society to which his parents belong. The 
concept and the process can be examined in relatively static 
societies or in those in which social change is taking place 
at different speeds. There is no doubt that in relatively 
static societies which are clearly delimited, and in a cultural 
sense isolated, this process of socialisation can be most 
effectively studied, and the methods and concepts in such 
a study established for comparative purposes. Such ideal 
conditions for the social anthropologist are rare nowadays 
and the traditional process of socialisation in most societies 
is interfered with, interrupted, and in some cases taken 
over, by external and alien influences. 

This is the situation which confronts both the anthro¬ 
pologist and the educationist in the great majority of countries 
d societies which we are here concerned with. Three 
sharpiy contrasted situations came to mind : the Maya 

H a 'T m ^ p H ° nduras ’ a so - calI ed Pagan tribe in the 

Fed^t^M 1 ? e' rateS 3nd the Malay P““»‘* ^ ‘he 

cuhnS ^ u y ® tatCS ' In aI1 these cases ‘he particular 

rdSv i ’ thC Maya ° r thc Birom or the Mala y> «ve in 
relanvely close contact with other local cultural groups as 

as being influenced by dominant cultural groups of 

systemwhi i, TheSC laSt haVC introduced l school 
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taught by Moslem Malay teachers trained in a secular 
institution by Englishmen. The Birom people are taught 
in their villages by English Protestant missionaries, but go 
on for further education to Government secular institutions. 
Yet in all these situations the individual Maya or Birom 
or Malay child is born into and grows up in a family 
home and a village community distinctive of his cultural 
group. The parents, the family elders, the village elders 
have some say in his upbringing, and hence take at least 
some responsibility for his ‘ socialisation.’ 

The problems posed for the educationist cannot be solved 
without the help of the anthropologist. Few educationists 
today would like to think that they were destroying, delib¬ 
erately, these separate and distinctive cultural groups. They 
together with other alien influences, may be undermining 
the foundations of these cultures, but the enlightened among 
them want to know why this is happening, and many of 
them would like to avoid it if possible, or at least to cushion 
the shocks of cultural change. There are many education¬ 
ists who try to make some bridge between the child's home 
and the school, through consultation with the parents or 
the formation of such groups as parent-teacher associations. 
To make such a link effective the educationist, especially one 
from an alien culture, must understand the local cultural 
process of socialisation, in its dual aspect, suggested by 
Professor Linton in his Cultural Background of Personality , of 
layingthc foundationsof individual personality and character, 
and of maintaining or modifying the existing social pattern. 

Professor Kluckhohn in his Mirror for Man makes a 
distinction between technical and regulatory cultural learn¬ 
ing, the former being to make an individual useful and 
productive, the latter to regulate his behaviour in social 
intercourse. There seems to be some agreement among 
anthropologists who have given attention to the problems 
of socialisation that the regulator)' training is intended to 
be completed in childhood, while the technical training 
follows later when a child is able to make some useful 
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Contribution to communal life. Professor Fortes suggests 
that the Tallensi children want to grow up and want to be 
considered as adults as soon as possible, and that this is a 
strong incentive to them to learn and practice both the 

accepted social behaviour patterns and the technical skills 
which are socially esteemed. 

Professor Franklin Frazier of Howard University, whose 
classic work, The Negro Family in the U.S.A., throws light on 
many of the sociological problems of a disintegrated society 

Vol VTV article in the Journal of Negro Education (,950, 
Vol. XIX No. 3), called attention to the failure of the 
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is taught in them. The critics take their stand on a number 
of different grounds, some educational, some political, some 
economic, some reflecting, if one may borrow a term from 
India, a phase of ‘ cultural swaraj .’ In a paper which I 
read at an international symposium on colonial affairs held 
at Bristol a year ago, I referred to the winds of educational 
doctrine which for the last 50-100 years have affected the 
type of education given in the colonial schools. The winds 
of doctrine blowing from Britain to her colonies have been 
fitful and changeable, unlike the steady trade winds from 
France and Portugal which have consistently carried French 
and Portuguese culture and the orthodox methods of teach¬ 
ing it to their respective colonies. In the British colonies 
there is some interesting research to be done on the early 
experiments in education, and on the scries of changing 
emphases in the curriculum demanded by the nationals of 
the country and by the local colonial governments which 
have to pay the bill for education. It seems likely, from the 
small amount of research already done, that if the early 
educationists had been able to get help and advice from 
social anthropologists working in the same area, and had 
been willing to take it, that some of the more serious mistakes 
which were made might have been avoided. 

The most common reaction to the curriculum as taught in 
the British colonial schools is that it is too ‘ bookish ’ and 
too ‘ Western.’ There is a demand for more handcraft and 
the teaching of practical skills; for more ‘ local studies 
whether biological, geographical or historical ; for more 
attention to the development of indigenous art and music ; 
and for a more consistent and enlightened policy in the 
teaching and use of languages, both of the vernaculars and 
of English. There is no opportunity here to discuss the 
origin of these demands, nor the extent to which, and the 
force with which, they are made in different areas nor their 
educational value. Anyone who has studied the long-term 
plans for education in any colony, or who has read ie 
minutes of education committees whether at the district o 
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the central government level, will recognise these demands 
as recurring continuously, sometimes expressed by Euro¬ 
peans, sometimes by the nationals of the colony, sometimes 
by both together. They are all related to the importance 
of collaboration between anthropologists and educationists. 

Let us take the question of language first in those areas 
where a vernacular language is the mother tongue of the 
people. In that home language children in their homes 
learn their first lessons in social behaviour, how to address, 
and to respond to, equals, superiors, relatives, strangers. 
They learn the terms used in daily life in the market place, 
the cattle post, the fishing boat, the water hole or well, the 
cooking place. They sharpen their wits and tongues asking 
rapid riddles. They are rebuked and admonished and 
encouraged in proverbs. And they hear the folk-tales and 

hero tales of their people told at the culturally determined 
times and occasions. 


It is perhaps a matter for regret that the study of languages 
tends to become divorced from the study of cultures, and 
that the field anthropologist, because of the other clairiis on 
his ume, is forced to use the vernacular as a tool instead 
of being able to assess its place and function in cultural 
tradition. In view of the fact that in many areas the use 
of the vernacular, or at least of * vernacular, is insisted on 
m t cdmn l of ins taction in the lower classes in the 
** °f great educational importance that its pre- 

readTnT Hf ° r ? mar V sch ° o1 curriculum, whether as 
the ? Ki° ra 1 Com P° sltion recitation, should bear 

cJar ^ huT rdat,0n ‘° the Child>s use of ^e verna- 
carrierl^ ^ h ? me s " rround ™&- As reforms are being 
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professional artist and ‘ musicologist,’ who bring their 
professional interests and equipment to bear on the local 
art and the music, and tend to separate it from its cultural 
setting. Yet for the child going to school and returning 
daily to his home, his relationship to his people’s art and 
music is that shared by the field anthropologist and not so 
much by the professional artist. He makes clay figures of 
cattle ; he uses a small adze skilfully to carve a bowl ; he, 
or she, plaits grass in intricate patterns, or makes bead 
designs, for bangles and necklets ; he sings one type of song 
when herding cattle, another to the marimba as he walks 
along the road, others in chorus on the village dancing place. 
Art and music have a functional meaning for him, and it 
is the field anthropologist who can note and understand 
these functions. One of the most regrettable aspects of 
education as it exists in many schools today is to see children 
laboriously copying robins and holly leaves on Christmas 
cards, or painting snow scenes on gourds, or learning feather 
stitching in blue cotton on pink flannelette rompers. I have 
seen such examples in many areas, and most recently in 
British Honduras, where the Maya Indians have a rich 
tradition of functional design, both in their roof-making of 
interwoven palms, in their house building with its intricate 
criss-cross wood-work, and in their ancient pottery and bas- 
reliefs. In an infants school in Calabar the children were 
told to sing for me, and they chanted English nursery 
rhymes in unison with a few stiff jerky ‘actions,’ and managed 
to put them in a minor key. When I asked if they could 
sing any vernacular songs, a little girl got up and began 
one of the narrative songs with a chorus. In a few seconds 
all the children were swaying rhythmically, and the little 
leader was working up herself and them to a crescendo as 
the story developed. 

There arc a number of reasons why indigenous art and 
music should find a place, and an increasingly important 
place, in all schools. That is probably completely obvious 
to everyone here, but the fact remains, with certain notable 
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exceptions, such as Mr Amu’s music teaching in the Gold 
Coast and Mrs Trowell’s art teaching in Uganda, that the 
robin and the pink flannelette and the nursery rhyme and 
the dismal hymn are what is almost universally found. 

. Anthropologists if they were interested could help in re¬ 
dressing the balance. 

There is yet another field of studies bearing on the 
reform of the curriculum in which the anthropologist seems 
to be giving way to another specialist, and that is in relation 
to tribal or local history. There is, of course, no doubt that 
when a people have written traditions these documents 
should be examined and written up by professional historians. 
In the case of people who have only oral traditions, that 
tradition often varies from district to district, or is built 
up and told and retold to support a particular dynasty or 
to maintain the claim to a given territory. The historian 
is obliged to keep asking the question ‘ Is this true ? ’ The 
anthropologist is interested in the varying versions of tribal 
tradition, and on their influence on social and political 

u WC 1 ! 35 ° n P c °P le ’ s attitudes and beliefs, 
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When the mode rn concept of adul t educatio n is intro¬ 
duced as an integral part of social change, it is clear that, 
as in the first section of this paper, the term ‘ education ’ 
is being used in an exten ded and unusual sens e. There arc 
many experiments going on in all under-developed areas 
which are in essence forms of adult education. The English 
connotation of that word is usually very limited and refers 
to some form of ‘ further education,’ carried on through the 
medium of lectures, classes and reading for those who have 
already had some basis of modem education in primary or 
secondary schools. I propose to leave that aspect of adult 
education entirely on one side. I shall also leave on one 
side the distinctive and specialised campaigns for adult 
literacy. 

Though the spread of literacy among adults has important 
sociological effects, anthropological techniques and special¬ 
ised knowledge do not on the whole have much to contribute 
to the actual processes of teaching adults to read and write 
—processes which are now in many areas past the experi¬ 
mental stage and showing steady results. It is still fashion¬ 
able in many circles to deride literacy as a useful attainment 
for peasant farmers in under-developed areas. Anthro¬ 
pologists could contribute to the assessment of the socio¬ 
logical and economic changes resulting from increased 
literacy, if they could put aside their prejudices and include 
this phenomenon in their survey of social change. It is, 
for example, significant that in Malaya the popular move¬ 
ment known as the People’s Educational Association has 
decided to concentrate on literacy campaigns among adults 
as an essential prelude to other types of adult education. 

The two aspects which I suggested were particularly 
relevant for collaboration with anthropologists arc in effect 
one, which has a general aspect and a particularised one. 
The movement which in China and Turkey and Mexico is 
called ‘ mass education,’ which Uncsco is promoting under 
the name of ‘ fundamental education,’ is now for the most 
part called ‘ community development ’ in British colonial 
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areas. It can be briefly described as a general attempt to 
raise the level of living in under-developed and backward 
areas, carried out as far as possible by the people themselves 
on a self-help principle with the advice of experts. The 
particularised aspect includes, as part of community 
development, the conservation of natural resources, water, 
soil and forests ; all that is included in the American term 
of agricultural extension work including the improvement 
of homecraft among women ; and special campaigns to 
improve nutrition, sanitation and health. Community 
development is concerned with a number of other methods 
of improving communal living. These may include road 
making and other improvements in communication to break 


down isolation ; building new markets, co-operative stores, 
dispensaries and village halls for communal use ; setting 
up village committees to organise work, to collect money, 
and to maintain buildings and roads in repair. 

It is probably difficult for anyone accustomed to the 
usual English connotation of adult education to recognise 
in these activities anything which is remotely like it. There 
is no doubt, however, that in all the undertakings just 
mentioned, adults have to be instructed, trained, taught, 
whichever term is preferred, both in new techniques of 
individual work and in new forms of corporate enterprise 
This need for instruction and training was most effectively 
demonstrated in the experiments carried out at Um Gcrr 
in the Northern Sudan, and recently extended to parts 
of the Gezira. It might be mentioned in passing that these 
training courses in community development in the Sudan 

if such a formal term can be applied to them, are running 
pan passu with adult literacy campaigns. g 

nu JJL SeqUd -° ^ recognition that extension work, 
utntion campaigns, and community development in 
general is, m effect, a form of adult education has been for 

SOm ^,° f the B " Ush colonial territories at any rate ’the 
establishment of short intensive courses designed to show 
how new scientific knowledge, for examplef^ be put 
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across to illiterate peasant people, and what the major 
difficulties arc in such a process. One such course was 
held in England last May for senior officials from Africa, 
and another is to be held this June to include also officials 
from Malaya. The intention is that these men will then 
hold similar courses for their junior officials on the spot, 
and this has already taken place in more than one area. 
At the end of the course last May there was a general request 
from the members for suggestions and help about how to 
study the people in their areas, among whom they were 
committed to promote community development and 
extension work. The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture has put out a pamphlet called Experience with Human 
Factors in Agricultural Areas oj the World , which is based largely 
on Middle East and Latin American experience. It has 
some useful suggestions, but it docs not go far enough, and 
it needs relating more closely to conditions in the African 
colonies, South-East Asia and the Pacific. 

Anyone who is familiar with the ‘ fundamental education 
work of Unesco will be aware of the preliminary ‘ surveys ’ 
undertaken for them by anthropologists before certain 
experiments were made in community development. The 
best known of these is probably Dr Alfred Mctraux s survey 
of the Marbial Valley in Haiti, where Unesco has been 
responsible for a pilot project in community development. 
Dr S. Y. Hsu, who was one of Dr James Yen’s chief colleagues 
in mass education in China, told me more than once that 
he was increasingly conscious of the need for the Chinese, 
whom he was training as mass education workers, to learn 
how to make such preliminary surveys and to appreciate 
the importance of a systematic study of the peasant people 
and their way of living before embarking on plans lor 
improving it. 

In this type of community development work there are 
perhaps two 4 levels ’ at which a preliminary survey carried 
out by an anthropologist or with his advice would form an 
essential piece of collaboration. There is the type of genera 
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survey undertaken by Dr Metraux in Haiti which gives 
those responsible for planning community development 
work some of the data necessary for their preliminary work. 
This includes the family and kinship patterns and their 
functioning in household and agricultural tasks ; such local' 
political or neighbourhood groups as exist based on a common 
area of residence and on joint responsibility for such common 
possessions as water supplies, roads and bridges, woodlands, 
markets ; the degree of mobility of labour and its relation 
to the resources of the community in money and man¬ 
power ; the incidence of sickness and some rudimentary 
vital statistics. Anyone who has carried out such a kind 
of preliminary survey, or who has tried to plan community 
development in an area without such a survey, could 
doubtless add other categories of information which were 
found to be essential. The second ‘ level ’ at which anthro¬ 
pological assistance is wanted is for those who are going 
to carry out the actual ‘ instruction ’ or 4 training ’ of the 
local people in new types of activities and new forms of 
co-operative enterprise. This is the type of collaboration 
with anthropologists which Dr S. Y. Hsu felt to be so im¬ 
portant in China, and which Dr Busia has been trying out 
in the Gold Coast. It consists first of all in an accurate 

cnr\t%li Aft * J* • ^ in using water 
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some of the sociologists responsible for drawing up the 
pamphlet, they told me that it was done deliberately in 
order to jerk agricultural experts and technicians into 
awareness that there could be another set of values con¬ 
nected with agricultural production, household consump¬ 
tion, effort and reward in work and so on. This need for 
a new awareness of different values and attitudes applies 
obviously to foreign workers in a backward area. It applies 
also to the town-bred educated nationals of the area who 
are almost as far removed, as Dr Hsii found, from the point 
of view of the peasants as the foreigners from another 
country. Such an awareness of different values and attitudes, 
inherent in levels of living in backward areas, is also vital 
for all community development planners and workers with 
an advanced scientific training in their particular branch 
of work whether agriculture, animal husbandry, health, 
sanitation or engineering. Highly qualified scientists often 
make poor educators because their own thinking is so far 
removed from the point of view of the people they have 
to instruct. In backward areas this applies to almost every 
level of scientific training, and one essential of the new 
techniques in instruction is what might be described as an 
objective anthropological understanding of why people 
carry out certain activities as well as how they perform 

them. 

The kind of collaboration which I suggested under the 
fourth heading is quite different from the former three. It 
has both an historical as well as a present-day relevance. 
It is the study of individual schools, or perhaps a connected 
series of schools, in relation to the society in which they 
function, in respect of their influence on the society and 
the society’s influence on them. I had occasion recently to 
discuss this range of problems with a senior educationist 
from one of the Dominions who had had an anthropologica 
training, and who was making a study of a grammar schoo 
in what is commonly called a working-class area in t le 
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London docks. The contrast between the activities, interests 
and attitudes of the boys and masters in the school, and 
those of their parents and of the neighbourhood generally 
was almost as clearly marked as that between a school and 
its activities and function in a pre-literate area of, say, a 
colonial territory in Africa. Some historical element in such 
a study is essential. It would be impossible to study an 
institution such as Kaduna College in Northern Nigeria, or 
Achimota in the Gold Coast, or Bakht er Ruda in the 
Sudan, without a full appreciation of its historical develop¬ 
ment and the part it had played at different stages in the 
process of social change. Sir Fred Clarke in his study of 
Education and Social Change , called attention to the need for 
a sociological examination of the nature and function of 
different types of schools in English society. The need is 
equally, perhaps more, urgent in backward and pre-literate 
areas. Here the schools, as Dr Gutman discovered with 
his own mission schools in Tanganyika twenty years ago, are 
most disruptive of traditional life. At the same time they 
are everywhere creating new forms of social-grouping and 
new types of social, as well as of economic, activity. 

If such studies were to be undertaken, and they would 
be greatly welcomed by many educationists, they ought to 
include every level of school, from the little village school 
among the Maya Indians, to the town grammar school in 
Urntsha to the famous institutions such as Achimota. If 
anthropdogis's from this country arc not interested in this 

alreadv H V ’ ■ ° f the countri “ concerned are 

already beginning to show their interest, and when the 
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Conclusion 

As this paper has necessarily covered a wide and somewhat 
divergent field, it may be useful to sum up the proposals 
made. It should be clear that I have no doubt at all about 
the importance as well as the necessity of collaboration 
between anthropologists and educationists. We need more 
extensive and intensive studies of the process of socialisa¬ 
tion, both in tribal areas and in those where the cultural 
pattern is not within a tribal structure. Where there is 
demand for the inclusion of local cultural elements in the 
school curriculum, anthropological advice is wanted on the 
function of vernacular languages in the local culture ; on 
the study of folk-lore and proverbs and their function as 
oral tradition ; on the technical and aesthetic aspects of 
indigenous art and music, and again on their function in 
the local culture ; and on the many aspects of tribal and 
local history which are part of the oral tradition. 

In the field of the education of adults, I have emphasised 
the contribution which anthropology can give to planning 
in community development ; and to more effective 
instruction in agriculture and other rural activities because 
the instructors are better informed about the current 
practices and the values and attitudes attached to them. 
Finally I have suggested that anthropologists might give 
some attention to studying schools and similar groupings 
as social institutions, both at the village level and on a 
wider scale. 



COMMON GROUND IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT EXPERIMENTS 1 


We should, I think, start with the assumption that, in spite 
of the diversity of territories we come from, we have at least 
some common ground, and then proceed to justify the 
assumption. According to the Devonshire Report, one of 
the important elements in the Second Devonshire course is 
liaison training. That is a concept which can easily de¬ 
generate into a catchword, unless it is continually under 
review, and always being examined and tested in terms 
of actual situations. 

There seem to be at least two ways of looking at this 
concept of liaison training. One is to focus attention 
primarily on the organisation necessary for joint action, 
and the assigning of responsibility to individuals and cate¬ 
gories of persons for particular action. This might be 
described as the administrative view of liaison training, 
and is perhaps the natural one for the members of a colonial 
service which works through departments, and has its chain 
of responsible units from the field officer to the central 
authority. The other way of looking at liaison training is 
to analyse the particular situation which has been singled 
out for joint action. The inherent problems can be dis¬ 
covered and isolated for purposes of examining them by 
drawing into consultation all the people involved, including 
at some stage the local people. This is perhaps in any case 

nJL P^ ehminar y to the administrative view of 
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easy technique and therefore demands a good deal of con¬ 
sideration before it can be used with effectiveness and 
confidence. 

We shall have an opportunity during this week-end of 
trying out this technique, though we suffer from the dis¬ 
ability of having to do it on paper and not on the spot. 
The discussion groups will be examining each a particular 
situation which shows the need for liaison work. The 
groups’ task is to find the basic elements in each situation 
which are common ground to all the officials and others 
concerned in community development in that particular 
situation. Part of our task this week-end is to look at 
certain problems of community development to see if in 
this, and succeeding Second Devonshire courses, we can 
isolate common factors in the backward areas of our diverse 
territories, and by establishing a certain common ground 
proceed the more quickly and effectively to examine and 
discuss particular issues and problems of organisation and 
technique. 

In arguing thus, I admit that I have changed my own 
standpoint to some extent. When community development 
or mass education began to be talked about, from 1944 
onwards, I thought that at all costs we must avoid its 
developing into a gospel, or a technique, or a general 
panacea, either within any one territory, or as a general 
colonial plan. At the outset people were continually asking 
questions such as, 4 Does literacy come first, or health, or 
improved agricultural methods ? ’ They envisaged it some¬ 
times as a blue-print plan put out from the Secretariat. 
Sometimes they debated whether initiative should invariably 
come from below. They argued whether central or local 
funds should be used, whether Native Authorities must 
always be the focus of planning. The 1948 Cambridge 
Summer School raised several of these questions, but by 
emphasising the part to be played by District Officers, an 
by eventually, in some territories, making small grants avail¬ 
able to the District Officers, the maximum local expen- 
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mentation was made possible. That was how I had always 
thought community development ought to develop, and it 
is in fact what has actually taken place. Small experiments 
of a widely diverse kind have been started almost every¬ 
where. Some have failed, others are just holding on, others 
are forging ahead. 

It looks as though the time were nearly, if not quite, ripe 
for some search for common ground in all these experiments. 
I believe that is partly what those members of the Second 
Devonshire course in London who are working with Mr 
Batten have been doing. Such a procedure is after all 
a recognised one in certain branches of scientific work, 
perhaps particularly in a human science such as anthro¬ 
pology. There, as you know, the contributions of individual 
field research workers in different fields can be brought 
together and analysed, and certain general principles put 
forward, at least as a working hypothesis for the next stage 
of inquiry. This approach, besides being sound from a 
scientific point of view, is also, in the sphere of social and 
political affairs, typically British. I believe that in spite 
of our imperial past and our present colonial commitments 
we English are passionately parochial. We believe so deeply 
in local responsibility in most spheres of administration that 
local initiative and local variants from a general pattern 
are almost sacrosanct. But the stage has now been reached 
m some territories, and will soon arrive in others, when 
community development as well as other departments of 
work will come under popular control through responsible 
muusters at the centre. Such political changes call for a 
certain stocktaking before handing over, and though com- 

is a ver y recent development it is 
established as a policy, and there are a great many experi¬ 
ments going on. 1 v 
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of past experiment and search for common principles. I 
would add that I hope in time, and the sooner the better, 
similar courses will be held on the spot where people engaged 
in community development work in a territory can meet 
for a few days, or two or three weeks, to pool their experience; 
to establish common ground among themselves ; to see if 
there are any recognisable common principles emerging from 
a study of different situations and methods of working ; and 
to assist each other in further planning. I was at such a 
course held at the University College in Jamaica last summer, 
and I realised how much more effective joint study could 
be when most of the members of the course had at least 
a nodding acquaintance with each other’s particular prob¬ 
lems. There is a good deal to be said, and my Jamaican 
experience bears this out, for having some one or more 
persons from outside at such a territorial course, especially 
if they have some experience in conducting such courses. 
They can take an objective view of local problems, hold the 
ring while the protagonists of certain ideas and methods 
wrangle, and bring in experience from other areas whenever 
it seems useful. 


Scale of Community Development Projects 

Before going on to suggest one or two problems which are 
probably common to all our areas, I want to look for a 
moment at a question which comes up from time to time. 
It is generally expressed in the comment : ‘ Oh, that s no 
community development. It’s on too large a scale, 
might be useful if we look for a moment at this question 
of scale in community development projects. I do no 
think we should get bogged down in the argument about 
what is or is not a community. Definition of terms Y 
be an accepted academic device for clearing the mind, Dut 
it need not limit the range of our thinking, particularly in 

these rather new and uncharted studies. .• Hon 

It seems possible to isolate, for purposes of investigate , 
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at least three distinct types of situation in which community 
development can and does and should operate. The first 
is where large-scale economic changes are taking place ; big 
irrigation projects, extensive mechanisation of agriculture, 
processing plants for local produce, mining and other com¬ 
mercial enterprises. Such conditions are usually part of 
large-scale development plans whether by government or 
private enterprise. They interfere with the traditional 
economy of the people to a greater or lesser degree, and 
involve social changes as well as economic ones. Examples 
of such situations are the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Um Gerr scheme in the Sudan. In both areas 


community development work was initiated among the 
adults to help them to make the necessary adjustments to 
new conditions of living, to co-operate with the scheme in 
order to make it a success, and to build up new and stable 
communities, as far as possible with a higher standard of 
living than that of their former traditional economy. 

The second type of situation is one where urgent action 
is called for to deal with an emergency. This may be due 
to floods, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, famine, war, 
epidemics, large-scale erosion. It generaly involves resettle¬ 
ment of the population on a large scale, and hence adjust¬ 
ment to new conditions often following the shock of a terrible 
experience There is a compulsory element in the action 
taken in the first place, when for example the government 
has to shift part of the population, and when that stage has 
been negotiated the people may sink into apathy, or they 
may be stirred to new effort and open to new ideas. Typical 

^dtht M Ua, '? nS .' S tHc ; ° ne Dr Harold Allen had to deal 
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make efforts to help themselves, or to direct any new en¬ 
thusiasm which has appeared into useful community 
channels. 

The third type of situation is the one with which we are 
all familiar, and which is most often talked about as com¬ 
munity development. It can be described as helping people 
to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps, and it involves 
all kinds of efforts undertaken by communities to improve 
their general conditions of living. The essence of it is self- 
help and ultimate reliance on local initiative and leadership, 
wherever the original stimulation may have come from. 
Such situations have been described in the preliminary 
papers prepared for the groups discussing Sarawak and 
Northern Rhodesia. If the other three groups seem to be 
discussing situations which fall more within the scope of 
local government, we should I think bear it in mind that 
‘ improved general conditions of living is to be interpreted 
in the widest possible sense. The root problems of one 
particular area may be not primarily economic but social, 
involving maladjustments between ethnic groups and social 
classes which arc a festering sore in the community, and 
which hinder progress of any kind, economic or political. 
Yet even in such areas where the outstanding problem seems 
to be one of social malad justment, there are almost certainly 
social groups whose level of living is below that of any 
decent existence, and where the need for economic improve¬ 
ment is one cause of the maladjustment. Looking round 
on all the community development experiments which arc 
being carried on in the West Indies, in South-East Asia and 
in Africa we find that a common feature of most situations 
is a widespread apathy, and this is generally due, basically, 
to ill health arising from a persistently low level of living. 
The 1948 Cambridge Summer School in its report analysed 
a number of situations in Africa where initiative might c 
stimulated, in order to make self-help the basis of community 
development. We ought to have enough evidence from 
experiments now going on, to test out the validity o t lose 
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statements made three years ago, and see what new prin¬ 
ciples and methods of working have emerged from recent 
experience. 


Some Common Problems 

. a11 c prnrnunity development, in any of the three types 
of situations I have just described, the human factors in the 
problems posed are much more difficult to understand and 
appreciate than the economic or geographical ones. These 
human factors may be an integral part of the internal 
situation where ethnic or religious or economic or social 
groups are at variance, and their feuds and lack of co¬ 
operation hinder any community development; or the 
uman factors may arise from the contact of outsiders con- 

the n a?e ^community development with the people in 
the area. The relative failure of these outsiders to set up 
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think of his new ones. He is sure that he is right in what 
he is advocating, and he cannot see why, in view of their 
sickness, or hunger, or lack of water, they do not see his 
point of view and at least give it a trial. We who in our 
modern age have been brought up with an almost blind 
faith in anything labelled scientific do not easily realise that 
the peasant has a sense of security in his very insecurity. 
We think he must want to know how to avoid the hunger 
months, how to reduce the death rate among his children. 
But that insecurity is the thing he knows, and he under¬ 
stands it in so far as he has always lived with it and adjusted 
his practices and his ideas in relation to it. 

This baffling refusal of peasant peoples to listen to reason 
as explained to them by the scientist is common ground to 
all community development workers whose main efforts are 
directed towards improvements in the economy and health 
of the people. You have heard of some of the ways in which 
the Sudan Government is meeting this particular difflculty 
through special courses in agriculture and others in sanitation 
for village leaders. Last August I saw in Jamaica village 
women leaders attending a course in the university on food 
chemistry, in order to give them more understanding of the 
basic elements in the 3-F nutrition campaigns which they 
were helping to put across in the rural areas. There are 
probably other experiments of this kind going on. If there 
are, and if they are proving as successful as those in Jamaica 
and the Sudan, it looks as though the scientist working with 
poor and illiterate peasants will have to turn educationist, and 
devise special courses for peasant leaders in some central 
place, as well as demonstrating to them on their fields and 
in their villages the advantages of his new methods. 

We shall probably be discussing in the groups some 
aspects of this common problem, and it is to be hoped that 
we shall be able to put together tried or suggested ways of 
dealing with it. 

As this course consists almost entirely of officials, whether 
nationals or expatriates, there must be considerable experience 
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of the difficulties which are encountered when members of 
a government service try to stimulate local initiative, and 
to do it in such a way that the local people will carry on 
any experiments which have been launched by this kind of 
outside effort. We all know the reaction to suggestions of 
self-help which is expressed in the phrase : ‘ Why doesn’t the 
government do something about it ? ’ The more paternal 
benefits we confer, the less, it appears, do people want to 

*??' . expect to do ^ themselves. One of the initial 
difficulties of an official is that he always has the government 
machinery behind him, and if conditions get too bad certain 
compulsory or semi-compulsory steps have to be taken In 
certain experiments the art of persuasion has been used in 
the initial stages with conspicuous success. The District 
Officers who were in on the beginnings of the Anchau 
experiment or the Sukumaland resettlement knew that 

ofThe r g r dCP r dcd ,° n the agreement and co-operation 
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I his has sometimes led to authoritarian measures being 
taken by the government, and to the subsequent disillusion¬ 
ment of the local people. In certain territories that was 
perhaps inevitable, but what we can learn from looking at 
their experience is the technique of the initial approach. 
It comes essentially from a discussion of local problems with 
the local people at a ‘ grass roots level,’ getting them to 
state their problems in their own way and to put any 
experience they have at the disposal of the outside helper. 
He then contributes his specialised knowledge, and together 
they discuss both contributions and agree on a plan of action. 

We may find common ground in the groups on this 
particular problem and have some general proposals to 
make about it. 

It is often stated in colonial territories that the national 
trained in a university or specialised college is out of touch 
with the needs and outlook of the illiterate peasantry of his 
own country. This kind of situation is certainly not peculiar 
to colonial territories—it exists wherever there is a small 
educated elite and large numbers of poor and illiterate 
peasants. The university-trained national may be a scientist, 
and so suffer from the particular disadvantages we have just 
considered. He may be a government official, and be 
regarded to some extent with suspicion as such, though 
probably to a lesser degree than the expatriate official. It 
is likely, however, that if he is willing to work in rural areas 
in community development work, and not all are, he also 
may have to learn the technique of approaching the peasants 
with respect for their experience and not with the disdain 
of the townsman for the backward countryman. It is 
particularly difficult to generalise about this in view of such 
wide differences in the educational levels in different colonial 
territories, and in some areas what I have said of the uni¬ 
versity-trained man may be true of the secondary schoolboy. 
In the recent pamphlet of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Experience with Human Factors in Agricultural 
Areas of the World , it is emphasised more than once that if 
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the expatriate or outsider has something of value to contri¬ 
bute in community development work, he must expect to 

do it as much through the well-educated nationals as through 
the illiterate villagers. 

We have hitherto been thinking of community develop¬ 
ment work as primarily being stimulated by government 
effort through officials in the first place. There is, however, 
a very wide scope for voluntary agencies of every kind to 
play their part. Highly educated nationals could have a 
number of opportunities through voluntary societies of pro¬ 
moting and extending community development work. Here 
it would be not inappropriate to speak of the place which 
the new universities and university colleges can play through 
their extra-mural departments. I sometimes have to listen 
to rather barren discussions about where community 
development ends and ‘ adult education ’ begins. I hope 
this relationship between the universities and thTpeople Jill 
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Education in its broadest aspect is a process of cultural 
contact. All individuals, whether children or adults, learn, 
and by so doing acquire an education, through contact with 
such sources of culture as books, personalities, social and 
political institutions, historical sites and monuments. Some 
of these contacts are with contemporary culture, some with 
the culture of the past ; some of them arc with indigenous 
national cultures, some with foreign cultures. The contacts 
may be systematised and formal, and promoted by recognised 
instructional methods ; or they may be casual and informal, 
and achieved through individual initiative and self-directed 
activities. In this sense the Festival of Britain presents our 
national culture, historic and contemporary, to our own 
people, as well as to the foreign visitors who flock to the 
exhibitions and festival weeks ; and this presentation takes 
place through direct instruction and through self-directed 
activities. 

The first necessity in a paper on some aspects of this 
wide field is to establish agreement about the meaning and 
use of the term culture. I propose to use the concept of 
culture as it has been developed in the writings and research 
of social anthropologists. It is used by them to denote 
patterns of behaviour, methods of earning a living, forms 
of law and government, kinship and family structure, modes 
of thought, and the value-attitude systems inherent in any 
people’s way of living. Thus social anthropologists can 
speak of the culture of a Welsh valley, as described by 
Mr A. D. Rees in Life in a Welsh Countryside ; of a Maya 
Indian village as described by Professor Redficld in The Folk 
Culture of Yucatan ; of the Chinese ricelands in the Lower 
Yangtse valley as described by Professor H. T. Fei in Peasant 

1 A paper read before the Education Section of die British .Association 
at Edinburgh, 14 August 1951. 
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Life in China ; of the Baganda Kingdom in East Africa as 
described by Dr Lucy Mair in An African People in the 
Twentieth Century. 

In using the term culture in this anthropological sense 
we should be aware of three important provisos. The first 
is that the culture of a people, as in the examples quoted, 
in Wales, Yucatan, China or Uganda, is not necessarily 
homogeneous or in the strict sense of the word indigenous. 

\\ i" ay be > and in a11 thc above cases it is, a compound of 
different elements, ethnic, social, political, religious, econo¬ 
mic, acquired over a period of time and moulded into a way 
of living which is not necessarily harmonious or without 
stress. The second proviso follows from the first ; that a 
people s culture is never static. It is constantly changing as 
a result of external and internal stimuli. We shall be 
examining later in this paper some of the external stimuli 
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from one generation to the next. This theme has been 
elaborated by Professor Fortes, Dr Edwin Smith, Dr Otto 
Raum, and Dr Childs in the African field, and by a number 
of writers on the Pacific and North America. The titles of 
two recent studies among the North American Indians 
illustrate this by their very phrasing : The Hopi Way and The 
Navajo Door. Another study in the Pacific, Becoming a 
Kuoma , suggests the same idea. In these and other parallel 
studies, the emphasis is on the process by which a child, 
born in a society possessing a certain culture, which is his 
by right of birth and inheritance, nevertheless has to go 
through a training which may be informal as well as formal, 
in the course of which he recognises the Hopi Way, goes 
through the Navajo Door, learns to be a Kuoma although 
he was born one. 

We should admit at once that this linking of culture 
and education, that is regarding education as the trans¬ 
mission of culture, is on the whole foreign to our way of 
thinking about education in Western Europe. We have 
been accustomed to limit the use of the term education to 
formal instruction in a system of schools, and, until recent 
years when new educational methods have been experimented 
with, to the acquiring of knowledge through books. If we 
were to ask ourselves, or if strangers were to inquire of us, 
how a child, born and bred in one of the nations of the 
United Kingdom, learns to recognise the English Way, to 
go through the Scottish Door, to become a Welshman, we 
should have no ready answer. We might attempt to explain 
the subjects included in the curriculum of our schools ; or 
we might attempt to discover for ourselves a synthesis of 
these subjects in terms of our contemporary and historic 
culture. We might talk about Civics or Citizenship or 
Social Studies, implying that we have had to invent new 
subjects or give new names to old subjects, in order to 
relate learning in school to learning about the wider world 
outside school. It is true that recent educational reports 
have emphasised the importance of relating the subjects 
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taught in the curriculum, a5 well as the methods of teach¬ 
ing them, to the environmental background of the children, 
that is to the culture to which they belong. We are well 
aware, however, that children learn their patterns of social 
behaviour, their ideas on family life and earning a living, 
their value-attitude systems in relation to social and eco-’ 
nomic life, far more intensively and extensively outside school 
than mside. To the extent to which this is true, and in so 
far as we habitually consider education in terms of school¬ 
ing only, we are unable to answer inquiries about whether 

education can be thought of as a means of handing on our 
own culture. 

It might be argued here that our British concept of 
freedom, and of the role of the individual in a free society 
prevents us from placing much emphasis on the English 
Way or the Scottish, or the Welsh, in our training of young 
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games. Such a situation, examined from a sociological 
angle, poses the problem of a culture deliberately set up 
within another culture, and illustrates certain results of 
cultural contact through school education. In this dock 
area with its characteristic economy, its patterns of family 
living, forms of recreation, modes of thought and sense 
of values, the boys in this grammar school are creating their 
own 1 oasis ’ of another, and it would appear almost an 
alien, culture. Inside the school, planning for future jobs, 
leisure-time occupations, modes of thought and sense of 
values are almost entirely foreign to those of their families 
and neighbours. A study for a doctoral thesis was made 
recently of just such a situation by an educationist from one 
of the Dominions who had had anthropological training. 

Such a study is unfortunately a very rare example of 
sociological analysis applied to education within our own 
society and culture. Hence we have no parallel data based 
on studies in the United Kingdom to compare with studies 
in other countries. We are unable therefore, as Sir Fred 


Clarke reminded us, to make a full assessment of the effect 
of a particular type of school, a secondary grammar school 
for example, on the individuals who pass through it, and 
on the local society to which those boys and girls belong 
and in whose pattern of living they have been brought up. 
Professor Ralph Linton of Yale University, in his Cultural 
Background of Personality , emphasised the point that all 
cultural institutions have a dual effect : on the society of 
which they form a part ; and on the individuals who pass 


through them. In the United Kingdom we have become 
accustomed to thinking of education as a process of social 
change. We seldom consider it as a means of achieving 
cultural continuity or of building social stability and cohesion. 

These are important problems of educational research 
in our own cultures in the United Kingdom. Without 
answers to these problems much of the educational planning 
lacks foundations. They may appear as problems of in¬ 
dividual adjustment when the boys and girls of our schoo s, 
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one by one, go out to earn their living and to take part 
in other adult activities of many kinds, social, political, 
recreational, religious. They may appear as problems of 
assessment of our schools’ contribution to the stability and 
cohesion of our three nations, with their changing class 
structure ; to our national institutions which embody 
democratic principles, both parliamentary and local govern¬ 
ment ; and to our national standards of ethics and behaviour 
in public and in private life. These problems may also 
appear in terms of educational administration and expendi¬ 
ture since planning and the provision of funds determine 
he type, the siting and the impact of different schools on 
the society in which they operate. The need for this kind 
research is brought home to us by the disturbing indica- 
10ns that we are failing, to some extent, in the training of 
the young people of the national cultures which to-efher 
make up the United Kingdom. The increase in delinquency 

the lowering of standards in the care of public property 
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culture from the history of education in India and Pakistan. 
We see, for example, how modern schooling was one of the 
main aspects of culture change and of the growth of individu¬ 
alism, whereas such training in the indigenous culture as 
survived was a means of preserving cultural continuity and 
social cohesion on the traditional pattern. 

It is very difficult to dissociate the concept of a dominant 
culture from political power and economic supremacy. If 
we recall the general definition of culture as already given, 
it is possible to sec how a culture which is associated with 
political power and economic supremacy can gradually push 
aside another until through successive stages it either ousts 
the other culture or achieves a fusion in which it is the 
leading partner. The study of the process of ‘ Americanisa¬ 
tion ’ of the Negro and Indian peoples of the U.S.A. suggests 
some aspects of this cultural dominance. A study of the 
cultural impact of France and of Britain in their African 
colonies suggests two other and two very distinctive aspects 
of the process. 

In order to understand these problems better we will 
focus our attention on the relation of a dominant culture to 
the culture of a formerly pre-literate people. This is the 
situation in most of the British African colonies. 

In these African territories modern education is only 
one clement in the general process of culture change which 
has been going on since the first European contacts. Educa¬ 
tion began early, it has been a continuous and persistent 
feature of culture change, and its extent and its effects have 
spread rapidly in the last thirty years. Social anthropologists 
who have studied the problems of culture change have called 
attention to the effects of modem schooling, usually to point 
out its disintegrating results on tribal communities and tribal 
culture. Certain anthropologists, among them Dr E. W. 
Smith and the late Professor Malinowski, have urged that 
modem schooling should not be wholly divorced from 
the African cultural background. Professor Malinowski s 
article in the International Review of Missions, called ‘ Native 
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Education and Culture Contact,’ was an example of this 
approach. 

Before we look further into the doubts which have been 
expressed about the content and results of modern education 
in British Tropical Africa, we should glance at the chief 
cultural changes which it has brought about. In the first 
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educational thinking in most countries during this century 
that the content of the curriculum in all types of schools has 
been constantly open to attack, and hence from time to 
time under review. In the earliest contacts of British 
educationists with African peoples, they were confident that 
they were bringing a superior as well as a dominant culture 
with them, and they proceeded to teach their religion, the 
three R's and new forms of social life. It was not until after 
the First World War that any widespread serious doubts 
arose about educational policy and the content of the 
curriculum. With the exception of reducing the vernacular 
languages to writing and teaching them in primary schools, 
it had been assumed that the cultural contact in education 
would be all in one direction—towards the dominant culture. 
Two official Colonial Office papers, one published in 1925 
and one in 1935, raised publicly the question of the divorce 
of modern schooling from African culture, and its dis¬ 
integrating effect upon the African communities. Phrases 
were used in these documents such as : ‘ the need to im¬ 
prove what is sound in indigenous tradition ’ ; ‘ education 
should strengthen the feeling of responsibility to the tribal 
community ’ ; ‘its aim should be to render the individual 
more efficient . . . and to promote the advancement of the 
community as a whole.’ 

In his book, The Dynamics of Culture Change , Professor 
Malinowski sets out certain scientific principles for the study 
of culture change. In an accompanying diagram, he suggests 
that for the dominant culture (though the phrase is mine, 
not his) the interests and intentions of the European pro¬ 
moters of change should be analysed, as well as the processes 
and institutions by which culture change is effected. This 
emphasis on intentions as well as institutions is particularly 
important in the study of modern education as part of the 
process of culture change. The small amount of research 
that has been done so far has revealed statements by mission 
boards, local councils, Governors, Inspectors of schools 
which all throw light on the contemporary intentions in the 
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founding of schools, the framing of the curriculum and the 
attainment of standards in education. It is relatively easy 
to count the number of schools at any time and so to measure 
for each decade the increase in the number of schools and 
the children attending them. It is more difficult, but more 
significant in any assessment of results, to find out why a 
parncular curriculum was laid down ; why a certain policy 
about language was adopted ; why handwork and practical 
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the reactions of the African peoples to the impact of modem 
education. The earliest stages call mainly for a historical 
approach ; the contemporary ones for combined study by 
anthropologists, sociologists and psychologists. One difficulty 
in indicating the stages is the two-sided nature of the educa¬ 
tion pattern : the dominant culture and the traditional 
culture in contact in the schools and other educational 
institutions. It ought to be possible, in order to clarify 
each stage, to indicate the reaction of the dominant culture, 
as well as the reaction of the traditional culture, to the 
contacts in the field of education. This cannot be done until 
more research has been undertaken, hence the emphasis in 
this analysis will be the reactions of the traditional African 
culture. Another difficulty arises since it is virtually im¬ 
possible to isolate cultural contact through education from 
the forms of contact in other spheres—political, economic 
and religious. This is particularly true of the religious 
contacts, since the earliest schools were in most areas mission 
schools. With these two cautions on the use of this hypothesis, 
we can proceed to indicate the six stages. 

The first stage in the attempt of the dominant culture 
to introduce schools was marked by conservatism among 
the Africans towards this new form of education. In some 
areas, among certain tribal peoples there was resistance to 
the schools, which led in Uganda to open conflict. The 
history of the Livingstonia Mission in Nyasaland among the 
warlike Ngoni people illustrates the conservatism of a people 
who had their own forms of training their young people. 
The Ngoni paramount chief told Dr Robert Laws and his 
colleagues at first that they could live among them, practise 
medicine, preach on Sundays, but not 4 spoil the young 
people ’ by teaching them in schools. The assurance given 
by Lord Lugard to the Hausa Emirs in Northern Nigeria 
that mission schools should not be started among their 
people was an acknowledgment of the deep-rooted resistance 

to this form of cultural contact. 

The second stage is characterised by a gradual accept- 
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ance by the Africans of some of the new ideas and new ways 
of living to which they were introduced through the schools. 
Learning to read and write, learning to make bricks for 
building, learning to cook and clean in the missionary’s house, 
being paid in money for work done, buying clothing to wear 
in school and in church—these were some of the elements 
in the dominant culture which were acquired through the 
schools. Professor Sir Frederick Bartlett in his study 
Psychology and Primitive Culture , has suggested certain lines of 
research which would establish, among other data, the pro- 
cess of selection by pre-literate peoples of new elements 
introduced by a foreign culture. This process of selection 
by the Africans is in one sense the counterpart of the 
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traditional practices were completely abandoned or carried 
on in secret varied from one African tribe to another, and 
illustrated further the process of selectivcncss, in this case 
in conserving the traditional practices rather than adopting 
new ones. The general result, however, of this third stage 
was summed up by an African paramount chief, himself 
a Christian with some schooling, in the words ‘ the white 
teachers taught us to despise our past.’ 

In the fourth stage we see the educational opportunities 
offered by the dominant culture fully accepted by the 
Africans. It was characteristic of a phase in which western 
forms of economic, social and political life were also being 
rapidly adopted. Leading Africans wanted their children 
to have a complete ‘ English ’ or ‘ Scottish ’ education in 
all its details, fearing that without it their children’s develop¬ 
ment would be retarded, and that they would be discriminated 
against in competing with Europeans for professional posts. 
The chief educational characteristic of this stage was the 
common yardstick : the taking of British public examina¬ 
tions and the demonstration of African intellectual ability. 
It was the beginning of measuring up in the intellectual 
sphere of the people who came from the pre-literate tradi¬ 
tional culture with the people who came from the dominant 
culture. 

This stage illustrated Professor Bartlett’s theme of 4 con- 
structivcness ’ following selection in cultural change among 
pre-literate peoples. The African peoples had passed through 
the successive stages of conservatism towards the dominant 
culture, then selection of elements from it, and then selection 
of elements to be rejected from their own culture. They 
were now building into their pattern of living the educational 
ideas, methods and practices which they had learned from 
the British. As yet there was little correlation between the 
traditional culture and this new educational pattern, except 
in the use of the vernacular languages in the primary schools 
and even this was not universal. 

It was during this stage that doubts began to be expressed 
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by some British educationists in Africa about the curriculum 
followed in the primary and secondary schools. These 
doubts arose from two separate sources. One was the need 
to relate schooling, especially at the primary level in rural 
areas, to the environment and future occupation of the 
children. The other, which arose mainly as a result of the 
work of social anthropologists, was a recognition that there 
were elements in African traditional culture which should 
have a place m the educational system, and that it was un¬ 
sound psychologically and socially to educate children 
entirely away from their traditional culture. This last 
point of view found expression in the early planning of life 
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tolk talcs and traditional games to use in the school curri¬ 
culum. 

This fifth stage marked a partial reinstatement of certain 
elements in the traditional culture in the educational system. 
It is significant that those Africans who led the way in this 
new process of selectiveness had for the most part achieved 
a high level of educational parity with Europeans. They 
had gone furthest in the studies in the dominant culture, 
they had proved their ability to benefit by them, and they 
were therefore free from the fear of being held back if they 
looked back to their own past and their own traditional 
culture. 

The sixth stage illustrates a further process of con¬ 
structiveness, making use of the new selection by Africans 
of elements in their traditional culture which they wished 
to incorporate in the educational system. It is a final stage 
which can be recognised in other countries where a dominant 
culture has encountered a traditional culture, and in the 
field of education has been through some, if not all, of the 
stages we have been considering, In India the swaraj or 
Home Rule movement had its cultural counterpart, where 
a renewed interest in Indian languages, dress, dancing, art 
and music took forms which are well known to the western 
world. In the West African territories which arc now 
approaching self-government, we can see signs of a cultural 
swaraj movement. The characteristics of this movement are 
its integration with the political movement, and its appeal 
to a legendary or mythical past, which is the particular 
cultural heritage of a tribal people. This form of con- 
structivcness in bringing together elements from the dominant 
and from the traditional culture has not yet had time to 
influence the school system nor the curriculum. It has, 
however, its place in the new University College of the 
Gold Coast, where a Department of African Studies has 

been set up. 

It has not been possible in this short paper to do more 
than indicate some of the problems in this field of education 
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and cultural contact. Many of them are particularly 
relevant at the present time, both in the United Kingdom 
and in British territories overseas. Ideological warfare, 
which is so characteristic of the present age, makes it im¬ 
perative to be more aware of these educational problems 
and to devise adequate means for their solution. 



AFRICAN EDUCATION AND WORLD OPINION 1 


The chairman in his opening talk yesterday reminded us 
that education is more than the means to carrv it out, that 
it is in itself important for society and humanity, a funda¬ 
mental necessity for the advance of mankind. We are all 
here to some extent driven by the need as we sec it in our 
different countries to expand our educational system—I 
suppose that is our chief common concern in this conference. 
We have plans for development, plans for immediate action, 
plans to revise plans, plans to find additional support which 
wall make it possible to carry out our plans. The Secretary 
of State told us to pause in our planning in order to ask, 
and answer, the question, ‘ What for ? ’ and the chairman 
reminded us that part of our job is to convince society, that 
society, state, nation or colony, in which we operate, that 
education is important. The degree of success with which 
we convince society that education is important is marked 
partly by financial support, partly by the honour paid to 
the teacher and his status in society, partly by the continued 
thought and study and research given to educational prob¬ 
lems—and all of you can think of a number of other ways 
by which a nation and the people who belong to it demon¬ 
strate to themselves and to the outside world the strength 
of their conviction that education is important. 

The Secretary of State’s question, ‘ What for ? ’ is related 
to another point which the chairman made in his address. 
It is part of our job to relate education, the kind of education 
given and the institutions where it takes place, to the new 
forms of society which are emerging in the African territories. 
In the first chapter of the Jeffery report you will have 
noticed how the role of education as an agent of social 
change impressed the members of that study group. If we 

1 A lecture given at the Colonial Office Conference on African Education 
held at Cambridge, September 1952. 
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reflect on this we recognise that the effect of education upon 
the nature and aims of our society should be twofold. It 
should provide an element of continuity, of respect for and 
adherence to tradition, so that the sum total of men’s 
experience may not die with them but be handed on to 
their successors. It should also prepare the way for, intro¬ 
duce and sometimes induce, and incorporate within the 
fabric of society, social change of many kinds. Now when 
we look back on the progress of education in the countries 
where we belong and which we serve, and consider the 
effect of what our predecessors have done and what we are 
doing in our schools and colleges, we are half frightened 
and half elated, half scared and half proud. We are setting 
m motion through our schools and what we teach in them 
forces of which we are only partly aware. Legislatures and 
ocal government units produce money for education,'and 
put up buildings for schools, and train teachers, because 
they need the products of that education for the country’s 
and the community’s advance. But there is every now and 
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terms of continuity, of stability, of social control, of main¬ 
taining the forms and activities of the society which they 
knew, by methods which they had tried and found successful. 
Wherever in the world human society is found, human minds 
and human wills have tried to preserve it and ensure its 
continuity. It is the impact of outside forces, the clash of 
civilisations, the nature of violent and rapid social and 
economic changes, which interrupts, and sometimes dis¬ 
credits, and appears to render impotent, traditional methods 
of educating and training the young people of the African 
societies we know and are thinking about here. 

We need therefore to take heed of the chairman’s reminder 
that it is part of our job to relate education to the new 
African societies which are taking form everywhere—those 
societies which have their roots inevitably in the old Africa, 
but which are the result of the impact from outside of alien 
cultures, alien civilisations, alien ways of living. A new 
‘ middle class ’ has emerged, especially in West Africa and 
in the towns of East and Central Africa, with a Western 
pattern of family life, of household economy, of forms of 
recreation, of plans for and interest in their children’s 
education in modem schools. New economic groups have 
been created—the skilled worker, the senior professional 
man, the retail trader, the politician. Women have assumed 
new responsibilities and demanded new facilities for training. 
You can think for yourselves of a number of other social 
changes in African territories in which education has been 
the prime factor, though not the only factor, in bringing 
about those changes. We look back at the educational 
institutions, their pioneers and their successors of today, and 
we feel a sense of pride in what has been achieved—a 
legitimate pride which finds expression in many places in 
the Birms and Jeffery reports. That sense of pride is balanced 
however with a feeling of dissatisfaction—dissatisfaction 
because the educational opportunities are too few, too 
restricted ; and dissatisfaction also because for all its 
achievement in social progress, and it is a great one, cduca- 
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tion in Africa has created much social malaise and mal¬ 
adjustment. We may blame it on the curriculum, on the 
inadequate training of teachers, on the faulty selection for 
higher education—on a number of factors which are exercis¬ 
ing our minds in the discussion groups here. But below 
all these questions, which can be handled in discussion 
groups, lie the issues which are not so easily handled—the 
travail of new civilisations being bom, the difficulties of 
personal and social adjustment to new ideas, the searching 
tests of the acceptance and rejection of new and old ways 
of living. Though these deeper issues may not appear on 
the agenda papers, and may not even be amenable to the 
discipline of study and research, or not readily so, they 
should be in our mind (and how can they fail to be ?) while 
we busy ourselves with more practical and concrete issues. 


It does not make our task any easier, but it should make 
it more understandable, to know, as indeed we all do, that 
this mteraction of education and social change is taking 
place all over the world. We know it is happening in the 
other territories of the African continent north of the Zambezi 
in independent territories like Liberia and Ethiopia, and in 
t e French, Belgian and Portuguese territories. The 
Americans have coined an ugly but perhaps expressive word 
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ot economic development, of adapting education to meet 
the needs of the new society which is growing up in those 
countries, they share with the African territories the up¬ 
heavals of social change and the sense of urgency about 
expanding the educational system. There are therefore 
common world problems in this field, and they sometimes 
emerge at Uncsco and other international conferences. 

We are getting near to the main idea suggested by the 
title of this talk. Though we here meet in the relative 
seclusion of Cambridge, there is all round us, in Africa and 
here in Western Europe and across the Atlantic and in the 
Orient, the factor of world opinion. The peoples outside 
British Africa, outside the United Kingdom, are not indifferent 
to what is taking place in British Africa, in the eleven 
territories north of the Zambezi. I am not thinking just 
now of the international agencies, United Nations and its 
specialist services, who descend from the skies on Accra and 
Nairobi, and hover with questionnaires and cameras over 
Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons. I am thinking 
of the people and governments of the free western world, 
of the people and governments of the Communist world, 
and those people with their governments who arc on the 
fringes of both. An American of shrewd political insight 
who has a wide and intimate knowledge of Europe and 
of the Orient, said to me after his recent visits to Africa 
that he thought the ultimate pivotal stability of the free 
world lies in Africa. It sounds perhaps like a bit of grandiose 
journalism. It was a sober and considered opinion, based 
partly on the recognition of certain African qualities shown 
in their adjustment to western life, and partly on the nature 
of the democratic institutions introduced particularly in 
British Africa. 

There are probably a number of individuals, and perhaps 
several governments, in the free western world who would 
like to think that the course was set in British Africa for 
building a bulwark of freedom and democracy against the 
Communist world. Apart from such wishful thinking, 
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which some of us perhaps share though we might not admit 
it, there is a widespread interest and concern, though not 
very much knowledge, about what is taking place in Africa. 
Political developments are being watched with interest, 
particularly in the new national states in West Africa and 
in the adjustment of relationships in the ‘ plural societies * 
of East and Central Africa. Economic development in 
Africa, whether of primary products or of minerals, is of 
immediate concern to the whole free world. In our own 
sphere, that of education, all those individuals, agencies and 
governments concerned with the improvement of human 
life in what are called ‘ under-developed areas ’ are watch¬ 
ing developments in British Africa in primary education, 

in higher education, in community development with 
keen interest. 


I have opportunities of working and consulting with 
nationals of many countries in the Institute of Education 
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put the question which was put to me, which I expect is in 
some of your minds. YVhy should we at this conference 
concern ourselves about world opinion on African education ? 
Whose reputation is at stake ? Some of you probably 
remember the well-meaning but rather frequent visitors from 
non-British countries who come to see your schools, ask 
many questions, absorb time which you can ill spare, and 
promise to send you notes on their visit and the photographs 
they have taken, which sometimes do not arrive. 

Are there not two answers to this question about whether 
and why we should concern ourselves here about world 
opinions ? One is surely that no territory can in these days 
carry on educational or any other service to its people in 
isolation. The other is that African governments share with 
the British government the responsibility for education in 
the past, and are assuming in various degrees the responsi¬ 
bility for education in the future. You in Africa, and we 
here in the United Kingdom, must be sensitive to world 
opinion, we cannot ignore it, and we want to know about it. 

I ought now to be a little more precise and indicate 
some objectives in world interest in African education, 
though it is very difficult to be precise when talking in 
* global terms.’ There are perhaps two main criteria on 
which world opinion judges African education. The first 
represents the war for men’s minds ; the second the struggle 
for physical and material existence. In the world situation 
of today educational systems are judged not only on the 
grounds of their contribution to the development of indi¬ 
viduals, but on their effect on society, and on the conduct 
of individuals in social and political and economic life. 
This is a false antithesis, I admit, but the difference in 
emphasis is undeniable, and is probably the effect of this 
present global war for men’s minds and our experiences 
before and during the last war. We know something, or 
we think we do, of the effects of totalitarian forms of educa¬ 
tion upon social and political life. We have, however, y 
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no means exhausted yet the analysis of the effects of Nazi 
and Fascist and Japanese education in the social and political 
field. We have had, moreover, too little opportunity as yet 
of examining freely Communist, or more particularly Soviet 
Communist,-education, in for example the Soviet Asian 
republics. In any case, whether we like to admit the 
antithesis or not, we cannot escape the general judgment 
by world opinion of systems of education in British Africa 
in terms of the social stability and political stability which 
they produce. This is a theme which runs through both 
reports, but is not so much explicit as implicit. The western 
world which watches with anxiety the Communist encroach¬ 
ments is concerned to know whether the new forms of 
government in British Africa, whether wholly African or 
whether shared with Europeans and Asiatics, are firmly 
established by common consent. Only on that basis, it is 
concluded are they able to maintain law and order and to 
fh 7 1 disorders that threaten internal security and open 
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at once, Sierra Leone would be dead in a year—we would 
starve.’ We do not have to look outside, to world opinion, 
for criticism of educational systems on these grounds. It is 
probably the most often levied criticism against expansion 
and against schools in the Legislatures, and every education¬ 
ist in Africa has been up against it many times. 

Let us see if we cannot separate this much debated 
problem from its background of long-standing controversy 
and set it in a rather different light—that of world opinion 
about African education in terms of foreign investment 
in Africa, and of African receptiveness to new forms of 
economic development. A recent publication by Professor 
Frankel, 1 Professor of Colonial Economic Affairs at Oxford 
and a Fellow of Nuffield College, has given me, and I think 
a number of people in the Colonial Office, a good deal to 
think about. I have been trying to see the implications 
of his argument in educational terms, especially adult 
education, and in terms of changing social patterns and 
habits of thought which are the result of education. I am 
going to give one or two quotations from this paper, since 
they carry the weight and authority of an economist who 
is much listened to in the world outside Africa. It is always 
risky to pick out isolated sections of a closely argued theme 
—but the risk is worth it if it raises in you the same kind 
of questioning and stimulus to new thinking which I know 
it has raised in others. 

‘ It is upon the shoulders of the new governments that 
there now rests the heavy burden of reconciling their peoples 
to the fact that structural and social change is inevitable 
if the burden of their poverty is to be eased ; that the costs 
of change arc heavy ; that the capital therefore is scarce, 
and that the fruits of it arc slow to ripen. It is, in my 
opinion, doubtful whether in this task these governments 
arc assisted by current political and economic philosophies, 
which would make it appear that economic growth is not 

‘ ‘ Some Conceptual Aspect, of International Economic Devdopmcnt of 
Under-developed Territories/ Essays in Intematiorwl Fmanct , No. 14. M Y 95 
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a decentralised process resting on the enterprise of the 

many but one solely dependent upon the exercise of wisdom 
loresight and power by the few. ’ 

‘ Development can be neither foreseen, nor enforced, by 
any single will—be it the “ general will ” or the will of a 
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Let us take first the matter of this conference. The 
chairman reminded us that this meeting was unique in the 
series of Cambridge Summer Conferences for reasons which 
you well know. I find that I miss here the presence of the 
non-British visitors who were always present at the former 
African conferences—Americans, French, Belgians, Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch and maybe others. Their guest status to some 
extent curbed their participation in discussions, but it by 
no means inhibited their friendly and often sceptical and 
critical comments outside the formal meetings, in the courts, 
the dining-hall and on the river. 

What was the value of the presence of these non-British 
members of former Colonial conferences? It was. partly 
the summer conference atmosphere which made possible an 
easy exchange of views, and which removed such exchange 
from the conference table atmosphere, and gave time for 
reflection, and for prolonged and renewed arguments instead 
of the cut and thrust of debate. These non-British people 
were constantly challenging our assumptions on which we 
based our arguments, and our beliefs in certain kinds of 
institutions. These assumptions were for the most part 
inherent in the British educational background, and we 
took them for granted without expressing them. To their 
surprise these visitors discovered that African doctors, 
administrators, teachers, shared many of these assumptions 
because they had been educated and trained in British 
colleges and in schools founded on British traditions. The 
visitors became aware, if they were not aware before, of the 
wide variety in the views and in the needs of the different 
territories represented at the conference, and of the different 
sections of British life and thought in the United Kingdom 
also represented. No Press article or formal report could 
have brought that variety and diversity home to them as 
the two weeks of the conference did, and they began to 
understand that peculiarly British approach to problems, 
where the fundamental assumptions and principles are t e 
same and the methods of operation may differ widely. 
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Most important of all perhaps was what these visitors 
took back to their own countries—knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions and problems of British Africa gained from men 
who were working there, both African and English. It also 
gave them an opportunity of bringing themselves up to 
date if they wished on all recent publications. I think of 
one official from the State Department in Washington 
another from the Quai D’Orsay in Paris, who made it their 
job while here not only to listen and exchange views, but 
to make a collection of all the latest reports and documents 
bearing on the subject of the conference. 

At this conference we are without that means of a carrv- 
oyer from what is taking place here to other countries 
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contacts which gave such new points of view about British 
Africa. 

In coming to any decision about the records of this 
conference, I for one would hope that some detailed records 
might be available for study outside the United Kingdom 
and British Africa. 

The question of what is to be the outcome of this con¬ 
ference is only part of a larger issue—the continuous and 
adequate supply of material on African education to the 
outside world. We have certain advantages in meeting in 
this ‘ domestic ’ circle—we all speak the same educational 
language and use the same set of terms to describe our work. 
For the outside world, however, we have to explain these 
terms, some of which are distinctively English : school 
certificate and sixth form ; while others were evolved in the 
African territories : middle school, bush schools, marriage 
schools, vernacular teachers. Hence in terms of language, 
explanation is needed, and also some guide to the ‘ educa¬ 
tional ladder ’ as imported from the United Kingdom and 
set up in Africa. In this sense the material available must 
be interpreted to the outside world. 

There are two sets of people we have to consider in 
providing material on African education. One is the serious 
students—of education, social sciences, history, government, 
economics. They will have access to libraries, and one of 
our concerns is to think how university and other libraries 
can be adequately provided with material on British Africa. 
The other people are the intelligent public who are con¬ 
cerned with the rate of progress in under-developed countries, 
with the war for men’s minds, with the spread of free demo¬ 
cratic ideas and institutions, and with the spread of the 
Christian religion. They want the factual material pre¬ 
digested, and presented in impartial and stimulating forms. 
They want in fact write-ups of what is taking place, but 
not of a sensational or cheap journalism type. This second 
set of people can probably be reached more easily by films 
and radio talks. But since those most often leave impressions 
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rather than facts on people’s minds, the films need support 
by pamphlets and the radio talks by articles such as the 
Listener carries. 


For students of African affairs there have been the series 
of White Papers in which were stated the policy directing, 
and the principles underlying, education in British Tropical 
Africa. The general policy was set out in the 1925 and 
*935 papers. The 1943 report on Mass Education was 
followed in 1945 by the reports on Higher Education, and 
in 1948 by Education for Citizenship. These papers made 
the most important body of documentation on policy, and 
were available for students and statesmen and educationists 
to examine and assess and compare. Anyone who wanted 
to go further and study in any detail over a period of years 
the implementation of policy, and the actual rate of progress, 
had to turn to the annual reports of the Directors of Educa¬ 
tion m the eleven British African territories. There are 
however, very few places in the United Kingdom where 
the full senes of Education Reports are available. Outside 
the United Kingdom it is very unlikely that one could find 
them at aU—at least not a complete series for any one 
terntory. I have for many years used these annual reports 
together with the White Papers as teaching material, and 
have directed research workers to them as resource material. 
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to the rest. The effect, however, on the non-British members 
of the group was worth all the effort expended. They were 
electrified at what was taking place, and indeed the cumu¬ 
lative evidence made an impressive story, which you can 
see for yourselves in the September number of the Com¬ 
munity Development Bulletin. The French participants at 
that symposium had a relatively easy task in preparing their 
paper because of the much greater degree of integration 
between the French territories and their powerful cultural 
links with metropolitan France. Cumulatively, however, 
they had far less to show in achievement in that particular 
educational sphere. They were able with consummate skill 
to disguise in their prepared papers the lack of actual 


achievements in a wonderful flow of ideas. 

I found in the U.S.A. last winter in going about to 
various universities where training programmes were in 
operation for men and women going to work overseas in 
technical aid and social science research, that the one 
British African territory of which students had an up-to- 
date knowledge, and which they quoted to me, was Tan¬ 
ganyika. The reason for that was that most university and 
college libraries, and I expect a number of public libraries, 
had full sets of the Trusteeship Council reports, and hence 
it was possible to follow developments in Tanganyika both 

in education and other fields. 

Another illustration which may have already occurred 
to you is that documents on educational policy, such as the 
Davidson report on Nigeria, financial reports such as the 
Phillipson report on grants in aid, and development plans 
of several kinds, including the Gold Coast Accelerate 
Development Plan, are published locally, and like t e 
annual reports on education are only available from 
government printing presses of the eleven territories. 
know myself how alert one has to be at a university institution 
in the United Kingdom to be sure of keeping up to date in 
publications issued in the African temtones^ It B very 
much more difficult for students of African affairs in non 
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British countries to keep up to date, because they are often 
unfamiliar with the political situation which makes more 
and more of this kind of publication local in its outlook, in 
its range and in its production. It would be interesting at 
this conference to find out how much the East African 
representatives know about educational publications in 
Freetown, Lagos and Accra—and vice versa. It would also 
be interesting to know whether there is available in the 
Colonial Office a complete list of all these educational 
publications over the last ten years. 

Every now and then I am startled by our failure as 
British people to sell our successes. The story of our achieve¬ 
ments in education in British Africa never fails to impress 
the outside world when they hear of it, and yet most of the 
time we act as if we were indifferent to world opinion about 
our achievements or apologetic about them. Last winter 
when I was in the U.S.A. the French and Belgian Govern¬ 
ments announced the setting up of a Centre d’Etudes in 
Nevv York on their African territories. I don’t know how 
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does not accept and act upon this assumption. The main 
cultural link, as well as the political and economic ties, of 
all these territories is with the United Kingdom, and in 
common with the English-speaking countries of the Common¬ 
wealth the British African territories form part of the western 
world. The Binns and Jeffery reports alike emphasise the 
dominant importance of the English language as the medium 
for all education except in the earliest years, and they 
assume the continued export of English educational institu¬ 
tions and methods in the building up and expansion of 
educational systems in British Africa. 

No-one challenges the historical strength, and the social 
and political value, of this cultural link with the United 
Kingdom as a metropolitan country. In the context of this 
paper, however, and in our future thinking about world 
opinion and African education, we ought to remind ourselves 
of one or two implications arising from the English back¬ 
ground of African education. One of these implications is 
that the English educational tradition stands midway 
between the continental European tradition and the 
American. Europeans on the whole think our English 
schools, with certain exceptions, play with learning, that 
children do not learn enough nor learn it thoroughly. 
Americans on the whole think that we are examination 
ridden and dominated by syllabuses, and that education is 
too far removed from training for real life. Throughout the 
Binns and Jeffery reports echoes of one or another of these 
two points of view emerge, but in the typical British com¬ 
promise form. As Africans get opportunities of examining 
for themselves American and continental European traditions 
of education, they will be able to form their own judg¬ 
ment of the value of the English tradition and of English 
educational methods to their people, and to make their own 
assessment of the criticisms, levied on one side by Americans, 
on the other by continental Europeans, of the educational 

system and methods in their territories. 

The other implication arising from the English conncc- 
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tion gives rise to considerable criticism, especially in the 
United States of America, though it is also to be found in 
Europe. It is that education in British Africa is too closely 
modelled on the English tradition, that it aims at making 
Africans into Englishmen, and that it suppresses, or at least 
gives no outlet for, distinctive African contributions in the 
cultural and especially in the aesthetic sphere. We here 
recognise that this criticism is founded mainly on lack of 
knowledge and misunderstanding of the emphases in African 
education. It is, however, brought out clearly in the Jeffery 
report. It is a difficult and complicated issue, which I 
endeavoured to examine in my address to the Education 
Section of the British Association last year. In reading the 
Binns and Jeffery reports with this in mind I have wondered 
if sometime in this conference we could discuss, and perhaps 
recommend that something be put together on, African 
aesthetic skills and their contribution to educational develop¬ 
ment. It is difficult for any one territory to do this adequately 
but as a contribution to world opinion on African education 
from all the territories it is important and timely. 


Looking back down the long road of the development 
of education in British Africa, we can see some of the sign¬ 
posts which have brought us here to Cambridge, some of 
the signposts carrying a domestic marking, others an inter- 
national marking. Between the two wars belong the Phelps 
Stokes Commission the founding of the Advisory Committee, 

AfrirT^ ° f , Whlte ??P ers > the setti "g up of the International 
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time m Tr !; and coura geous contribution in war¬ 
time to African advance ; the setting up of the Social 

Science Research Council ; the Asquith and Elliott Com 

missions,also war-time contributions. 4 In,he post-war period 

Trusteeship Council and Unesco as p^rt of Un ed 
Nations’ work in Africa ; the Columbia coherence and he 
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contributions of the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations 
to African education, and finally the Binns and Jeffery study 
groups, which are part of the reason for our presence here. 

As we look back and forward, in our own territories, and 
in our relationship with the United Kingdom, we shall have 
to lift our sights so that we are aware too of the world 
horizon around us. 
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